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Western Session, Eastern Session, 
Northwestern University Lasell Seminary 
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METHODS AND PRACTICE TEACHING I—For Primary Grades 
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Editorial 


Comment 





The week of April 
7th will witness the 
gathering of the mem- 
bers of the Music 
Supervisors’ National Conference in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, for the Seventeenth 
annual meeting. This will undoubted- 
ly bring together nearly, if not quite 
2,000 men and women who are inter- 
ested, or actually engaged in the work 
of public school music. If that num- 
ber is present it will be the largest 
group that has ever attended any of the 
Conference meetings and we believe, 
the largest group of musicians that has 
ever come together in this country for 
constructive, educational work. This 
fact alone is significant, for it shows 
more conclusively than anything else 
could, that the interest in school mu- 
sic is growing rapidly in the United 
States. 


The Seventeenth 
Annual 
Conference 


The program which 


ond ti has been provided by 
ocak President Otto Miess- 


ner should meet the 
demands of the most exacting Confer- 


“Training the Grade Teacher,’ 


ence attendant. Within the past few 
years we have become to such a large 
extent, a group of specialists, that a 
Conference program becomes a com- 
plicated affair. In this connection, 
every member should have it in mind 
to congratulate President Miessner 
personally for his untiring efforts to 
make an interesting program. The 
honors of the office are many, but the 
executive earns them and many more. 
Each group of music specialists must 
be taken care of, and thus it is found 
necessary to provide a large group of 
sectional meetings. Under this head, 
running through Wednesday and 
Thursday, the reader will find meet- 
ings provided for those who are par- 
ticularly interested in the “Music in 
the Grades,” “Music in the Junior 
High School,” “Music in the Senior 
lligh Schools,” “Piano Department,” 
‘Voice Department,” “The School Or- 
chestra,” “School Band,” “Music Ap- 
preciation,” “High School Harmony,” 
’ “Train- 
ing Instrumental Teachers,” “Train- 


ing the Supervisor.” Surely every- 








interest 
The day 


one find something of 
every minute of the day. 

has passed when each person is suf- 
ficient unto himself in this matter of 
school music, and more and more we 


can 


are coming to respect and desire the 
other fellows point of view. In ad- 


dition to the above named sectional 
groups, time will be devoted to 
visiting the public schools of Cincin- 
nati, and listening to programs given 
by groups from the different schools, 
not only of Cincinnati but from other 
places. A number of speakers of in- 
ternational reputation will address the 
ntire Conference, among whom are 
Edgar Stillman Kelley, Edward How- 
ird Griggs, Dr. L. D. Coffman, Presi- 
lent of University of Minnesota, Lor- 
Taft, the others 
whose names are well known to mem- 


The 
he 


week will be a busy one, but none of 


ado Sculptor, and 


bers of the music protession. 


us can afford to miss it. 


\s we go to press 
Eastern the Eastern Supervis- 
Conference ors Conference is in 
session at Rochester, 
New York. From reports that have 


been received there will be large 


and 


astern Conference is a live one 


enthusiastic attendance. lhe 


and 
its members are among those who are 
doing the big things in progressive 
The Rochester program 


should be a most interesting one. As 


school music. 


one reads it he notes that the mornings 


of the first two davs are devoted ex- 
schools of th 


clusively to visiting the e 
itv. Also two of the evening pro- 
grams are provided by the different 
lunior and Senior High Schools, while 
Saturday morning provides for a big 
demonstration of what Rochester is 
pleased to call its Instrumental Con- 


ervatorv. he work of the Instru 
err , ; 7 
mentai Classes, under the di 


Jay W. Fay has been quite as success- 


ful in Rochester as any other c¢1 
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the country, and this demonstration 
of some seventy classes by twenty 
teachers should be very enlightening 
and instructive. Other features of 
the program are a concert to be given 
by the Rochester Philharmonic Or- 
chestra under the direction of Albert 
Coates, the eminent English conductor, 
and also a program by the faculty and 
Eastman 
speakers 


Opera Department of the 
Conservatory. Among the 
who will address the different meetings 
are, Dr. Livingston Farrand, l’resident 
of Cornell University; Dr. Payson W. 
Smith, State Commis- 
sioner of Education; T. DP. Giddings, 


Massachusetts 


George Oscar Bowen, Franklin Dun- 


ham and others. 





Oscar Be 
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A number of unusual- 
In This ly articles 


inter 


Issue will be found in the 
pages of this issue 
\mong these is one by Miss Edith 


Rhetts in which she tells of the big 
piece of work that she is doing at De 
troit, Michigan, with 
the Detroit Symphony Orchestra. This 

that big 
work func- 


Detroit 


in connection 


shows what can be done 111 
held, and the fact that the 
ions in the public schools of 
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tbe cry of the so-called practical 
educator to-day is “Stick to the 
fundamentals! Out with fads and frills!” 

Fine! We agree. For what is more 
fundamental than music? MUSIC was 
the basis of education centuries before 
the three R's were known! 

Rightfully enough, it is only a thor- 
ough grounding in the three R's and 
vocational training that prepares for 
adequately sustaining life. But true 
education has come to mean so much 
more than a preparation for making a 
living. It must prepare for complete 
living. The modern school is more 
than a mere workshop. Only insofar as 
it makes ready for both earning a living 
and appreciating the finer values of life 
—music, art, literature—does it fulfill 
its mission. 














Ur at are the Fundamentals 
of Lducation ? 


Music in the school vitalizes, illumi- 
nates, and correlates with many other 
subjects: literature, history, geography, 
commercial studies, mythology, physical 
education, nature study, and hygiene. 
It fosters all the educational processes 
that are the desideratum of the so-called 
practical subjects. It SECURES atten- 
tion, interest, mental discipline, partici- 
pation, and expression, THROUGH 
sense perception, emotional response, 
and instruction, STIMULATING imagi- 
nation, discrimination, concentration, 
and interpretation, LEAVING a re. 
sidium of knowledge, culture, poise, 
and power. 

What other one subject can do so 
much ?—And fully possible with the 
Victrola in the classroom. 


Educational Department 


or Talking Machine Company, Camden, New Jersey 
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makes it more interesting to school 
music people. The final article in the 
series on “Yhe Evolution of Public 
School Music in the United States” ap- 
pears in this issue, in which Will Ear- 
hart tells of the tremendous advance- 
ments made in high school music. “A 
Survey of the Giving of High School 
Credits for Private Music Study’ is 
the title of an article which we are re- 
printing with permission from The 
National Bureau for the Advancement 
of Music. Mr. Tremaine, the director 
of the Bureau, has made a long study 
of this question, and has again con- 
tributed another nice piece of work to 
the cause. “JVhat is Modern in Mu- 
sic,” by Ernest Bloch, should be inter- 
esting reading for all musicians. 





The College Glee 
Club, that organiza- 
tion of singers, which 
in the old days seemed 
to have been organized for the purpose 
of carrying publicity for its particular 
Alma Mater into all parts of the coun- 
try, and particularly “into the enemy's 
country,” seems to.be experiencing a 
change of heart with respect to its mu- 
sical activities. Formerly the pro- 
grams given by College Glee and Man- 
dolin Clubs was full of what people 
were pleased to term “college pep,” or 
“college flavors,’ but which really 
amounted to a very poor vaudeville 
performance. Graduates of the par- 
ticular institution undoubtedly enjoyed 
the program, for it took them back to 
the days when they were undergradu- 
ates, but surely the outsider who hap- 
pened to attend the performance 
would receive little enjoyment from a 
musical standpoint. Now it seems 
that this is all changing and the college 
Glee Club is becoming a dignified mu- 
sical organization. In many instances 
the instrumental clubs have been 
abandoned, or charged to Chamber 
Music groups. ‘The Glee Clubs 


The College 
Glee Club 


are 
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singing music of undoubted musical 
quality, in fact some clubs have gone 


into the ultra-classical sphere, and are] 


singing Bach and Palestrina, as well as 
the better more modern composers, 
Nearly everyone is familiar with the 
Inter-Collegiate Glee Club contests 
which are staged each year, one in New 
York for the eastern colleges and uni- 
versities, and the other in Chicago for 
the mid-western schools. Monda) 
evening, February 18th, fourteen clubs 
representing as many of the mid-west. 
ern colleges met in Chicago for the 
annual contest. It is not necessary to]} 
say that the rivalry was very keen 
There was a lot of good singing and 
some that was not so good but as af 
whole it was all commendable, andé 
served to show that when properl; 
trained the young men in our higherf 
schools of learning are capable of do- 
ing first class singing. Furthermore 
they seem to enjoy it quite as much a 
they did the other type of program} 
Later in the season, the Eastern con-§} 




















test will be held in New York City] 
when the colleges in that section of 
the country will be represented. 





FARE AND ONE-HALF TO 
CINCINNATI 
Arrangements have been made 
with the many railroad lines run- 
ning into Cincinnati for a fare and 
one-half rate to all members of the 
Conference. To secure this rate it 
will be necessary for members to 


Se 
Tc 








present their MEMBERSHIP CER- |f 
TIFICATE at their local railroad |} 
ticket office at the time of purchas- 
ing their ticket. This Membership 

Certificate may be secured by send: | 
Ing your membership fee for 1924 

to the treasurer, A. V. MeFee, 

Johnson City, Tenn. An enrollment j 
card for this purpose will be found 

enclosed in this issue of the JOUR 

NAL. DO IT NOW! 
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Educators Educate “i Lducator 


THE EDUCATOR-BOOK II CONTAINS—318 Unison Exercises, Printed on 
the Best Paper, Large Size 9x12 Pages, Bound in Book Form, Specially 
Prepared FOR HIGH SCHOOL BANDS. Exercises in Whole Notes, Half 
Notes, Quarter Notes and Eighth Notes in All Keys. Exercises in Dotted 
Notes, Single Staccato Tongueing Syncopation in Various forms, Special 
Daily Exercises for the development of the Embouchure, Intervals, Major 
and Minor Scales in All Keys, Chromatic Scales. This is the Book for the 
High School Band. 

PRICES: Each Single Book, $1.00. Ten Books ordered at one time 
$8.00. Orders for over ten Books 80c Each Book. These prices are Net. 
Published for All Band Instruments. 











THE EDUCATOR BAND BOOK (Book I) for Bands just beginning. The 
Book for Grade Schools. CONTAINS: The Rudiments of Music complete, 
Seales and original exercises arranged in a progressive manner, major 
and minor scales for unison practice and eight complete pieces of music 
in a variety of forms. 32 PAGES IN EACH BOOK. All Exercises, Scales 
and Music arranged to be practiced and rehearsed by full Band, or indi- 
vidually. 


There is nothing better for Grade Pupils to begin with. 
PRICES—Each book 30c. Twenty books at one time $5.00 Net. 





THE EDUCATOR (BOOK I) FOR ORCHESTRAS JUST BEGINNING 


CONTAINS—The Rudiments of Music complete, Scales and Exercises 
arranged in a progressive manner, major and minor scales for unison 
practice and ten complete pieces of music in a variety of forms. 32 
PAGES, Octavo, in each book. All scales, exercises and music to be 
practiced and rehearsed by full Orchestra or individually. There is noth- 
ing better to begin with. 

PRICES—Each book 60c. Ten Books and Piano $5.00 Net. 





OUR CELEBRATED BAND AND ORCHESTRA BOOKS 
Used Everywhere by Bands and Orchestras, both Large and Small 


THE PROMOTER. Sixteen Pieces in Grades 1 and 2. 

THE ARTARMO. Sixteen Pieces in Grades 2 and 3. 

THE MELODIE. Sixteen Pieces in Grades 2 and 3. 

THE UTILITY Band Book or HANDY ORCHESTRA FOLIO, Sixteen 
Pieces in Grades 2 and 3. 

THE RIVOLA. Sixteen Pieces in Grades 3 and 4. 

PRICES—EACH SET, For Band, 25c Each Book; 20 Books $4.00. 


PRICES—EACH SET, for Orchestra, Single Book 50c, except Piano 
which is $1.00. Six Books and Piano $3.20. Eleven Books and Piano, $5.00. 
These Prices are NET. 





Send for Descriptive Circular and Catalogue 


C.L. BARNHOUSE, °'nitine” Oskaloosa, Iowa 
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THE. EVOLUTICN OF PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Tink Kvenetion oF Hicu Scitoor, Musi 
By Winn EARILART, 
Director of School Music, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


int 
it} 


has been 


evolution of high school music 
movement from the gen- 
eral to the specific, from the vaguely 
cultural to the definitely) 
the beginning of 
practice, 


instructive. 


Quite up to the 


twentieth century, chorus 
less well organized, consti- 


sole musical activity in the 


more or 
tuted thie 
great majority of our high schools. 
Now 
or at least an ensemble of fairly con- 
found ; 


and then an orchestra or band, 


genial instruments, could be 
but such groups were usually of oc- 
casional and transitory character, and 


little or no systematic development of 


instrumental musical ensembles was 
undertaken. Beyond some such rec- 
ognition of the existence of instru- 


mental music as an interest of high 
school students, there small 
thought of even the possibility of 
instruction. 


was 


other musical 

But what we have said applies to 
the United States as a whole. Here 
and there other lines of musical de- 
velopment were being followed, some- 
times quite efficiently. Probably be- 
fore 1900 every feature that 
included in the most advanced plans 
for high school music was in prac- 
It is a pity that his- 


is now 


tice somewhere. 
torical data are scattered and 
difficult to collect that these worthy 
pioneer achievements cannot be defi- 


SO SO 


nitely credited. 

One of the earliest additions to the 
for musical de- 
velopment made in high schools was 
the practice of giving school credit 
for the study of specialized musical 
technic under outside teachers. So 
much interest in this same practice 
has been shown in the last few years 


meagre provisions 


and its late progress has been so great 
that it is likely to be considered a 
development. But in 
Chelsea, Mass., in 1906, Mr. Osborne 
MecConathy inaugurated this _ prac- 
tice; and even earlier, namely, in 1904, 
Mr. MecConathy inaugurated courses 
also in Harmony and Music Apprecia- 


very recent 


tion. I remember receiving, in 1910, 
a copy of Mr. Me- 
Conathy’s pupils had composed and 
performed. It is a remarkable pro- 
duct of school music for that date. 
From the beginning made by Mr 
McConathy in crediting outside 
musical study, the practice has grown 
to astonishing proportions. Several 
courses in piano study have appeared 
that owe their origin solely to the de- 
mand for some standardization of in- 
struction that will make it a safe sub 
ject for crediting. And these courses 
by conforming to the demand of 
educators that general intelligence and 
culture be developed commensurately 
with technic in the student who seek: 
school credit for his study, have re 
acted powerfully and beneficially upon 
the teaching of piano everywhere. N 
similar publications have appeared it 
connection with the study of or 
chestral instruments, voice, or orga 
for school credit; but the teaching oi 
these, too, is unquestionably _ being 
slowly modified by contact with the 
public schools, through pupils who art 
receiving school credit for private u 
struction. A plan for regulating the 
granting of such credits and guarding 
the outside study of pupils has latel 
been adopted by the Music Super 
visors’ National Conference and & 
now officially endorsed by the Pent 


a cantata which 
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“Music is one of the most forcible instruments for training, for arousing, 
and for governing the spirit of man.” —Wiéilliam E. Gladstone. 


Music Supervisors are using the 


MUSIC EDUCATION SERIES 
BECAUSE 


The bocks are attractive to the eye. 

The covers are impressive in color and design. 
The illustrations are charming and artistic. 

The poems are vivid in imagination and interest. 


The melodies are expressive and fascinating. 





There is complete euphony between words and music. 
The natural voice is conserved through the attention to the voice ranges. 


The harmonic content in the part songs is rich and effective. 





The expression marks and phrasing encourage real interpretation. 


The plateau plan of graduation develops ability and power. 





The editors are in the front rank of educators. 
Music appreciation can be a legitimate part of the regular music lesson. 


Definite growth and progress result from using the 





MUSIC EDUCATION SERIES 


Books now ready 





SONGS OF CHILDHOOD INTRODUCTORY MUSIC 
ELEMENTARY MUSIC JUVENILE MUSIC 


INTERMEDIATE MUSI¢ 


GINN AND COMPANY 
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sylvania State Department of Public 
Instruction, through Dr. Hollis Dann, 
State Director of Music. So the prac- 
tice is well on its way. 

The beginning of the rise of the 
high school orchestra from the po- 
sition of a furtive and fugitive effort 
to a place of respectability and then 
high honor is more difficult to localize. 
Mr. Birge insists upon my saying that 
[I had something to do with thai. | 
make record with painful reluctance. 
It is most immodest; and it is doubly 
hazardous; for probably this historical 
account is not the significant one. I 
hope this record will be amended and 
corrected as other efforts than mine 
come to light. 

Doubtless there were at the time 
and earlier, many high school or- 
chestras as good as the one organized 
in Richmond, Ind., in 1898; but that 
one grew to commendable strength. 
In 1912 it had 64 members, practical- 
ly complete symphonic instrumenta- 
tion, and members received credit for 
playing in it, equal, hour for hour, to 
the credit received for work in any 
school subject. It had a feeder in the 
form of a junior high school orches- 
tra (7th and 8th grades only) then of 
40 players, and in turn it became itself 
a feeder for a community symphony 
orchestra of 70 players. Many in- 
struments, as oboes, bassoons, French 
horns, trombones, 
been acquired by and for the school 
and community and were used from 
7th grade to symphony orchestra, 
wherever there were persons who 
would play them. It was this com- 
plete community consent that probab- 
ly gave that orchestral movement its 
strength and its reputation. It is ex- 
tending further its reputation now, 
under the direction of Joseph Maddy. 
Those who heard it last March in 
Nashville, Tenn., when it played with 
full instrumentation and fine musical 
effect the Rienzi Overture, the slow 


basses, etc., had 


movement from Tachaikowsky’s Fifth 


Symphony and much other music of 
the kind, are not likely ever again to 
set limits to the possibilities of the 
high school orchestra. 

This story, so far as the schools are 
concerned, at least, was being dupli- 
cated in goodly degree during the 
same period by other schools, and has 
since been duplicated in innumerable 
schools. It is a poor high school to- 
day that does not have its orchestra, 
of fair capability; and added to such 
ensemble work is an amount of group 
and individual instruction in the tech- 
nic of the separate instruments that 
in the aggregate is stupendous. A 
number of school systems regularly 
employ teachers, supervisors, and even 
directors of instrumental music, to 
give technical instruction and direct 
ensemble work. In Chicago, Mr. 
Frederick Stock rehearses high school 
players, and is developing our future 
oboe, bassoon and horn players from 
native stock. In Rochester, N. Y. 
through the generosity of Mr. George 
Eastman, hundreds of children are 
receiving instruction in the technic of 
orchestral and band instruments and 
in ensemble playing. Oakland, Cal., 
has been conspicuous for years for 
the unmatched extent and great ex- 
cellence of its orchestral and band de- 
velopments. Pittsburgh high 
school orchestras aggregate over 500 
members. In Cleveland, Ohio, Mr. 
Sokoloff’s members are 
under contract to teach school pupils 
on Saturday morning as well as to 
play in the Cleveland Orchestra. But 
better yet is the fact that every ham- 
let now has its own high school or- 
chestra. In 1920, out of 359 school 
systems reporting, 278 had orchestras, 
credit for orchestra work being given 
The movement is 


Our 


orchestra 


in 159 of these. 
spreading now more rapidly than ever; 
so we may feel reasonably assured of 
a knowledge of the orchestra and its 
music among our people in the near 
future. 
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SUPERVISORS! 


Be Sure to See the Conn Display 
at Cincinnati 


You are cordially invited to visit 
Conn headquarters during the con- 
vention. A complete exhibit of the 
famous Conn instruments will be 
shown. We shall be glad to advise 
you about any school band or or- 
chestra problems. 


Remember, the supreme quality of 
Conn instruments, their beautiful tone, 
reliable action, perfect scale—are 
your best assurance of success with 
a school band or orchestra. Conns 
encourage young players and en- 
able quickest and most satisfactory 
results. 


TWO BOOKS FOR SUPERVISORS 


“The Universal Teacher” 


For Band and Orchestra Instruments 
By J. E. Mappy and T. P. Gippincs 
Published by C. G. CONN, Ltd. 
The song method for instrumental music. A book for each instrument. 
Warmly received and highly endorsed by leading supervisors throughout the 
country. Price each book 75c (subject to supervisors’ discount). 


“Building the School Orchestra” 


A Teachers’ Manual 


By R. N. Carr 
Published by C. G. CONN, Ltd. 

















A guide to the “Universal Teacher.”” Exceptionally complete treatise for 
instructors and for supervisors who wish further knowledge of band and orchestra 
organization. Price $3.00. (Subject to supervisors’ discount. ) 


Order direct from C. G. Conn, Lid. 


Remember, we will gladly help you organize a band or orchestra. For 
complete information without obligation, write our Band Service Department. 


C. G. CONN, LTD. 
212 CONN BLDG. ELKHART, IND. 
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(On the subject of instrumentation 

harmony and courses in music ap 
preciation in high schools as inuch 
favorable comment might be made; 
uit that sto vill be told b \Ir 
I r¢ 

Chorus singing in high schools, dun 


ng these years of expansion, has con 
higher at 


*h 


sistent moved toward 


1 


tainments. ‘There has not been su 


eflorescence as has marked all 
these other branches, because singing 
Ider | its possibilities have long 
ee 1O full, exploited The 
eng nd beauty of the music sung, 
however, as well as its adaption to 
thful voices, has increased amaz 
ingly Lesides, the classification an 
management of voices has improved 
| of genera nusicianship 
nong tl pupils has been greatly 
elevated. making possible the pet 
formance of music of greater tecl 
nical difficulty and artistic content 
ind a more settled place as an in 
tegral feature of the curriculum has 
heen accorded choral music. Now 
new advance is beginning which will, 


| believe. work toward improvement 


t] ct will be only a little less notable 
than that observed in the branches of 
musical instruction of later advent 


It is the giving of group instruction in 


technic Possibly the definite 


vocal 
instruction inaugurated along instru 


mental lines is responsible for this 


parallel in the 
visors may, perhaps, have come to be 


held of voice. Super- 


1° 


lieve that they are giving better (be- 


cause more intensive) instruction in 
instrumental music than they are giv- 
ing in their age-old domain of vocal 
do 


music, and may have sought to 

something comparable in the field of 
voice. Certain it is that group in- 
struction in voice management is as- 


suming the aspect of a new (or newly 
emphasized) branch of high school 
music, and that chorus practice is be- 
ginning to rest upon it as orchestra en- 
waits technical control. 


semble upon 
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Where it has been inaugurated the re- 
sults have been most gratifying. .\ 
much more vigorous and wholesome 
interest and fidelity to the work of th 
period has been aroused in those who 
had 
different. 
of feeling that now they are attending 
I 


instead o 


comparatively in 
rl 


before been 


They give every e 
chorus for a definite aim 
the vague one of practicing new pages 
of music for the cultural value of it 
\nd the cultural 
same time largely increased ; 


value has at the 
tor be 
ing enlisted in an effort toward great 
er beauty of tone and the development 
of an instrument capable of perform 
ing music musically, they have na 
turally think of 
tone and beauty of performance as an 
ideal to be striven toward. (nd in 
what else does the movement towards 


come to beauty oT 


musical development, on the part of 
the performer, consist ? 

Something should be said here 
bout the enormous contribution that 
the “junior high school” is making 


when the opportunity is rightly used 
to the further advancement of hig! 
school music. Congregated in large 


at their most idealistic age 


age when their emotional 


groups. 
at the 


sitiveness 1s greatest 


g and gains 


through having the safe and pleasur- 
able vehicle of music for its expres- 


sion, at the age when the acquisitior 


skill 1s a deep delight, the 


of a new 
pupils in a junior high school are 
electrical in their response, Sav. fo the 
attractions of orchestral playing or t 


instrumental technic. In three vears 
of junior high 


pupils advance almost to the point 


good school music 
that they formerly reached in the four 
years of the old high school—and they 
still have three years left for further 
advancement. But there is not time 
to expand this subject. 

We end as we began, by saying that 
the evolution of high schoo! music has 
been a movement from the vaguel) 
cultural to the definitely instructive 
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The Concord Series 


of Music and Books en the Teaching of Music 
Under the editorship of 


THOMAS W. SURETTE, ARCHIBALD T. Davison and Aucustus D. ZANZIG 


prefaration; ready about Sept. 1 


A BOOK OF SONGS 


r Unison and Part Singing 


For Grades IV, V, & VI 
\ 


s 4 

The purpose of this book is to supply children in Grades IV, V, and VI 
children from nine to twelve vears of age) with music suitable to their 
capacities and interests and, at the same time, of the very highest quality 
Since practically every other book of this kind makes the same claim, we wish 
to be explicit: All the songs therein are either tcelk-songs or are by one of the 
following composers: Orlando Gibbons, Thomas Morley, Purcell, Bach, Handel, 
Haydn, Mozart, Reethoven, Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, Cesar Franck. 


In other words, the purpose of the Editors is to place school music on a 
vel with the best music of other kinds There is no reason either in the 
chnique of school music teaching or in the capacity of children to like 

ind understand the best music for giving them anything less than the best. 


Consequently this volume differs from all others of its king inasmuch as it 
contains no songs “written for the book,” no songs written to illustrate tech- 
nical problems, and no songs gathered here and there for the sake of novelty 
or sensation The Editors do not desire to add another to the constant}, 
creasing number of such bocks. 


Where a second and third part have been added these parts are reals i. e.. 
each is, as far as possible, a melody in itself. The usefulness of part singing 
in schools depends largely on this principle, which is to be found in most of 
the choral music of the great composers. When children have real parts to 
sing they develop independence and initiative and their pleasure is doubled 
thereby. 


The Editors believe that a lack of enthusiasm for music in children in the 
Junior High School is chiefly due to the poor music they have experienced in 
previous years. It is hoped, therefore, that these songs will be welcomed by 
all supervisors who are forward-looking, and who wish to raise the standard 
of school music 

THOMAS WHITNEY SURETTE. 
Publisher’s Note: A BOOK OF SONGS (Concord Series No. 4) consists of 210 
Unison & Part Songs and will be issued in two forms; i. e., a “Teachers’ Copy” 
containing words, music and pianoforte accompaniment, n. $2.0, an ‘ 
‘Students’ Copy” containing words and music only, n. $.75. 


SPECIMEN “Teachers’ Copy” 


will be supplied at introductory cost of $1.00 on advance orders accompanied 
by remittance sent to the publishers. 


E. C. Schirmer Music Co. 


221 Columbus Ave. Boston, Mass. 


shectus of The Concord Series Supplied on Applica 
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A SURVEY OF THE GIVING OF HIGH SCHOOL CREDITS 
FOR PRIVATE MUSIC STUDY 


The National Bureau for the Ad- 
vancement of Music has just an- 
nounced the publication in book form 
of a Survey of the Giving of High 
School Credits for private music 
study, which has been acclaimed by 
leaders in the musical world as the 
most comprehensive and _ valuable 
work on the subject yet produced. 

The spread of the idea of giving 
school credits for outside music study 
by pupils is an important phase of the 
general development of musical edu- 
cation during the past ten years, and 
the aim of the Survey is to furnish 
information to school authorities 
planning the introduction of the out- 
side credit system, also to supervisors 
and teachers of music, music clubs, 
women’s clubs, and other organiza- 
tions and individuals working for its 
adoption in their respective localities. 
It is also hoped that other groups not 
yet interested in the subject will be- 
come active in behalf of the idea when 
they realize the extent to which it is 
already being adopted. 

The book contains an introduction 
by C. M. Tremaine, Director of the 
National Bureau for the Advancement 
of Music, under whose supervision the 
material contained therein was com- 
piled. Mr. Tremaine has been giving 
a great deal of attention to the sub- 
ject for the past two years, and has 
received co-operation in the prepara- 
tion of the work from Prof. Osbourne 
McConathy of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity School of Music, Evanston, 
Ilinois; Will Earhart, Director of 
Music of the Pittsburgh Public 
Schools, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania ; 
Mrs. Emile Trebing, Chairman of the 
Committee on High School Credit 
Course of the Arkansas State Music 
Teachers’ Association; Dean Herbert 
Kimbrough of the School of Music 


and Fine Arts, State College of Wash- 
ington; Warren C. Whitney, Vice- 
President of the United Piano Cor- 
poration, and many others who are 
interested in the subject. 

About one half of the book is de- 
voted to a general survey of the laws 
of the different states of the Union 
governing the allowance of high 
school credits for outside music study, 
together with lists of cities which have 
worked out plans under which such 
credits are given, and which are of- 
fered for comparison and instruction. 
The remainder of the book is devoted 
to a statement of examination require- 
ments for piano students in states 
which have adopted the plan of giv- 
ing high school credits, also outlines 
of the different courses of study pre- 
scribed, and sample forms for reports 
and teachers’ records of lessons and 
instruction given. 

It is not the purpose of the survey 
to present a brief for music, for the 
progress of that art is taking care of 
itself and music is destined to occupy 
a still larger place in the minds of 
the public as time goes on. The book 
is prepared for the use of those who 
wish to direct their efforts towards 
the promotion of music throughout 
the giving of high school credits for 
music study, and constitutes an in 
valuable compilation of information 
as to what has already been done in 
this line, thus providing a guide for 
those who wish to bring about the 
allowance of credit for outside stud) 
in their own communities. The sur- 
vey of what is being done in the giving 
of credits reveals not only the increas- 
ing extent to which the idea is being 
adopted, but also the increasing right 
to recognition of the work in applied 
music and the justice of the claims 

(Continued on page 61) 
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$120 School Model 


New, three-spring Columbia 
motor 
Stout artillery wheels 


Handle that gives easy 
balance on wheels 


Six shelves for records 
Locks on cover and doors 
All exposed metal parts 
riickeled 
Exclusive 
leaves 


tone-control 


threefold aid in developing 


music appreciation 


| Tipe teacher knows that good music properly pre- 
sented to children will win their appreciation. 

The Columbia Phonograph Company is particularly 
interested in promoting the influence of good music, 
and its interest is definitely manifested in a threefold 
assistance which is of exceptional merit. 


This threefold aid includes the Columbia School Model 
Phonograph, which is built especially for school use (see 
description above); Columbia New Process Educational 
Records, which have been carefully chosen to give 
the teacher excellent material for classroom study and 
musical games—and the catalog, “Columbia Educational 
Records for Children Everywhere,” which, besides con- 
taining a comprehensive list of records, has many valu- 
able helps and suggestions for their use. 


We invite you to investigate this threefold aid in de- 
veloping music appreciation. Call upon the Columbia 
Dealer. He is ready to serve you. Fill out the coupon 
below, and the catalog—“‘Columbia 





This is an illustration of our 
new catalog, which you can 
have free by sending this 


coupon to us. 


Special Offer to Schools 
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MUSIC APPRECIATION—THE EDUCATION OF THE 
LISTENER 


By Epwarp B. 


liik twentieth century era, so far 
as its spirit differs from that of the 
properly date 


nineteenth, does not 


from the year 1900. It began eight 
ears earlier, with 1&8 92, when the 


anniversary of the 
Columbus 


tour hundredth 
discovery of America by 
was the occasion of assembling the 
greatest world exposition in history 
To the attention of millions of visitors 
to the Columbian Exposition were 
brought the latest triumphs of science 
and the greatest achievements of in- 
dustry. The aspirations of mankind 
for a more abundant life found ex- 
pression in great works of art and mu- 


sic. The vast throngs which saw and 
heard these wonders carried home 
thoughts, feelings, and ideas which 


were to profoundly affect the life and 
conduct of the twentieth century. 
The beautiful singing of the chil- 
dren’s choruses drilled and directed 
by William L. Tomlins not merely 
thrilled the hearts of those who heard 
it; it aroused the conviction that the 
need of such spontaneous gladness in 
singing is a fundamental fact in the 
education of the child. This convic- 
tion soon bore fruit in the schools. A 
new ideal of the joy of singing swept 
through the Middle West and thence 
throughout the East and Far West. 
but it did more than reéstablish sing- 
fundamental aims 
It opened up the 


ing as one of the 
of music education. 
question of a larger field for school 
music, a field which should be com- 
prehensive enough to give to the chil- 
dren an appreciation of instrumental 
as well as vocal music, with the re- 
sult that instrumental instruction in 
the form of orchestras and bands and 
in these latter days stringed and wind 


miversity, Bloomington, 


BIRGE, 


Indiana 


instrument and piano classes became 
permanent divisions of the music cur- 
riculum. ut the idea of music ap- 
preciation, gaining breadth of view, 
soon became a realization that all chil- 
dren should be given an opportunity 
of learning to appreciate music be- 
yond their own ability to perform. 
In the high schools lessons began to 
be given in listening to music, the 
teacher usually playing the music on 
the piano, or occasionally obtaining 


the assistance of musicians outside 


the school. But the perfected plaver- 
piano and phonograph soon made it 
possible for ever\ school to hear mu- 
sic. Science with art 
gave the opportunity of bringing di- 
rectly into the lives of children the 
And yet 
for a time the music teacher seemed 


COO] erating 


musical wealth of the ages. 


too dazzled by the very richness of 
his opportunity to take immediate ad- 
vantage of 1 years 
listening lessons were confined prac- 
tically to high schools ; and by the year 


it. For several 


1910 many standard high schools were 
offering elective in music appreciation, 
often with the combined title of his- 
tory and appreciation. 

Meanwhile the trend of philosophic 
thought to the effect that the conse- 
quences or results of ideas are what 
give them sanction as truth, as ex- 
pressed in the word pragmatism, 
powerfully affected educational think- 
ing. New definitions of education be- 


gan to appear, one of the most 
striking being that of Dean 
Briggs to the effect that educa 


tion should train the individual 
to do well that which he is going to 
rrr . al . . . z 
Chis definition embodies 
that education 


do anyway. 


the prevalent idea 
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should function in life directly and 
not remotely, and it helped to make a 
new evaluation of music appreciation 
and of music education, the relentless 
logic of which is that as everybody 
will listen to music, while compara- 
tively few will be performers, all the 
children sheuld be trained to listen 
with intelligence and understanding. 
Following closely upon the realization 
of the new importance of trained 
listening, several text books on music 
appreciation have been published, these 
providing courses and methods of 
study beginning with the primary and 
going through the high school. The 
phonograph companies have been ac- 
tive in issuing graded lists of records 
and carefully edited catalogues giving 
helpful notes upon every phase of 
presenting the subject. They have 
covered the entire range of the litera- 
ture of music with thousands of 
records, including song, opera and 
oratorio, and every combination of in- 
struments, from violin and piano and 
the various trio and quartet combina- 
tions to the complete symphony or- 
chestra. Especially noteworthy are 
the many records prepared expressly 
for the lower grades, designed to facil- 
itate an appreciation of rhythm and 
mood and the national idiom of eact, 
country as expressed in its folk mu- 
sic. The teacher is embarrassed not 
by the poverty of his material, but by 
its richness, both in extent and variety. 

With such stores of materials 
which appeal directly to the primary 
interest of the pupils within easy 
reach can we doubt that we are at 
the threshold of the greatest expan- 
sion of music study in our history? 
Already, noticeable results have been 
gained. Within the school there is 
greater interest in music as music, 
with a greater resultant interest in the 
study of the rudiments. More chil- 
- dren are attending concerts, the pro- 
grams of which have been studied in 
school, and there is evidence that the 
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adult members of the family are more 
actively interested in music through 
the influence of the children. Thus 
one of the demands made upon school 
music—that it function in the home 
and community life—is beginning to 
be realized. 

One of the inevitable results of 
the use of the phonograph and player- 
piano in the school is the desire on the 
part of the children to not only hear 
but see the artists who are performing 
the music. In this connection nothing 
is more gratifying to the public 
spirited music lover than the series of 
concerts for young people given 
every season by nearly all the sym- 
phony orchestras. The programs are 
carefully annotated and are studied 
in the schools. The same opportuni- 
ties on a smaller scale are given in a 
great number of communities in the 
form of annual series of concerts by 
visiting orchestras and recitalists. 

But numerous and encouraging as 
are these avenues for hearing music 
under the best conditions, they reach 
only a comparatively small propor- 
tion of the school population, many of 
whom have neither the opportunity, 
the desire or the means of profiting by 
them. Their musical interest is as yet 
dormant, unawakened by any contact 
with music in school or elsewhere. A 
method of arousing an interest in mv- 
sic on the part of not only all the chil- 
dren but of their parents as well was 
devised by Mr. C. M. Tremaine, of 
the National Bureau for the Advance- 
ment of Music, who at the Music St- 
pervisors’ National Conference in 
1918 gave an address advocating the 
Music Memory Contest. During the 
four years since this time hundreds of 
these contests have been held in all 
sections of the country, with remark- 
able results. The children who never 
before have cared for music find that 
there is something in it for them. In 
the few months or weeks given to 
preparing for the contest the list of 
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twenty-five or more selections is hand- 
ed the children, and every possible 
help is afforded them in studying the 
music. They are urged to hunt for 
these pieces at home, in piano albums 
and collections, and to play them or 
to get their parents and brothers and 
sisters to do the same. The phono- 
graph shops help by stocking up with 
records and playing them to all who 
wish. The moving picture orchestras 
play selections from the list™ every 
week, the church organists likewise, 
and so far as possible, by a coopera- 
tive community effort, the children are 
surrounded by this music in school and 
out. The newspapers help by publish- 
ing the lists with information data 
regarding the music, the rules gov- 
erning the contest and the progress be- 
ing made by the various schools in 
their preparation. There is usually a 
preliminary contest for the purpose of 
selecting those who will take part in 
the finals. All the various means used 
in preparing the children combine to 
create community interest. At the 
final contest both the pupils and the 
audience take part, and it is difficult 
to determine which has the greater en- 
joyment. No project has ever been 
devised which combines so many fac- 
tors for awakening community inter- 
est in music. 

If the history of the musical ama- 
teur is ever written large credit will 
have to be given to the training and 
inspiration which he received from 
school music; but a true perspective 
of the situation will place school mu- 
sic appreciation teaching in the larger 
current of our national life, for al- 
though sometimes groping blindly, it 
is nevertheless seeking persistently for 
a more and more intelligent apprecia- 
tion of musical art on the part of all 
the people. 

There is space and time to mention 
only a few of the influences outside 
the public school which are helping 
give aim and purpose to this move- 
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ment. The National Federation of 
Music Clubs is the most vitalizing of 
these influences today. Its elaborate 
but highly efficient organization is 
helping in a constructive way every 
sphere of music activity. It may be 
truly compared to a far-sighted mother 
of a large and somewhat esthetically 
indolent family, over whose musical 
welfare she watches, offering prizes 
for those who excel in composing and 
performing, and laboring in every way 
to raise their standards of music ap- 
preciation. Through its “State Fed- 
erated Clubs” this great organization 
is stimulating musical activity in every 
section of the country. The quiet but 
effective methods of the National Bu- 
reau for the Advancement of Music 
have given us the music memory con- 
test and music week. Mention should 
be made of National Community Ser- 
vice, Chambers of Commerce, the Mu- 
sic Teachers’ National Association, 
and last but not least the Music Su- 
pervisors’ National Conference, be- 
cause of their part in helping raise the 
tone of civic life through music. 
The music supervisor of today, like 
the educational problems with which 
he deals, is a product of evolution. 
In the beginning he was a teacher of 
singing and then a teacher of the rv- 
diments and sight-reading. To these 
activities he has added successively 
that of chorus conductor, band and or- 
chestra director, and teacher of har- 
mony, theory, history, and apprecia 
tion of music. What additional duties 
he will add to this list remains hidden 
in the future. As this somewhat com- 
plex individual looks out upon the 
world of music, and into the faces of 
the children and then into his own 
heart, he is conscious of the vast pos 
sibilities which fortune has _ place 
within his reach for helping mak 
America a music-loving nation. He 
realizes that with great opportunitie 


come great responsibilities. 
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- Just Published 
ery “Ty INT T 
“| THE FUNDAMENTALS OF MUSIC 
ther By Kar_ W. GEHRKENS 
‘ally , 
sical First Year of 
Sic . . ° 
Saal A Study Course in Music Understanding 

and Adopted by 
way The National Federation of Music Clubs 

ap- 
tol An authoritative and stimulating handbook for students and general readers 
tied Price, $1.50 net 
very 
hel Personal and Press Comment 
é \ 

Bu- “This book will be hailed as a godsend by a host of struggling teachers 
usic | and students.’”—M. E. Snyder, Head Dept. Music, Gary Public Schools. 
con- | “There is a tremendous amount of information packed within its 200 
ould}} Pages. I shall recommend it in school and out.”—George J. Abbott, Director 
ge | of Music, Schenectady Schools. 

per: |] 

Mu- “I think it is the best of its kind I have ever seen. I have read it with 
os : great pleasure, and am commending it to my friends.”"—W. H. P. Faunce, 
tion, {/ President Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

Su) 
ae “A remarkable little book, packed full of the information we teachers would 

b | » P , 

€-i| like to give to our pupils, and written in a lucid and interesting manner.”— 
e the | Arthur Foote, Composer and Teacher, Boston. 
| 

c. “The best thing of its kind I have ever seen, and there is not an uninter- 
_ like] esting sentence. I hope to use it as a textbook in my high schools next year.”— 
vhich | Mabelle Glenn, Director of Public School Music, Kansas City. 
1tion. “It is clear and concise and written in an engaging style. It is ingenious 


er of in its manner of dealing with the materials and is the work of the mind of a 
oa genuine teacher.”—G,. S, Dickinson, Dept. of Music, Vassar College. 

these “A small book, full of facts most interestingly set forth, so that the layman 
a can get from it a wealth of information and the musician can enjoy known 
sively things but in a new way.”’—Alice E. Bivins, Dean, North Carolina College for 
id or-§ Women, Greensboro, N. C. 


har- “Professor Gehrkens has surpassed himself in his new work, which covers 

recia-§ the entire ground of musical understanding. The illustrations drawn from 
‘ the sister arts of architecture, painting and literature are most happy.’’— 
duties] James T. Quarles, Professor of Music, University of Missouri, Columbia. 


idden “The book is extraordinarly good. Few publications that have appeared 
com § in the last few years seem to me to promise to contribute so much to musical 
1 the] education as it does. The range of topics is all that it should be and only what 
it should be, the treatment is authoritative, and the style of writing, while 
clear and pointed, is yet easy and attractive.’—Will Earhart, Director of Music, 
own Pittsburgh Public Schools. 
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President's Corner 





Dear Fellow Workers 
and Friends: 
Within a few weeks 

Music Clans of 

will gather 


the 
America 
at Cincinnati for one 
of the biggest weeks 
in the history of Pub- 
lic School Music. Will 
you be there? 

You should 
this meeting 
means, if it 
sible. You can make 
it possible if you but 
will it Is there 
anything more important to you than 
the success of this meeting, the pur- 
pose of which is to promote the best 
interests of the life-work and the 
cause in which you are engaged ? 

If you will carefully study the ex- 
haustive programs scheduled for this 


attend 
all 


pos- 


by 
is 
W. OrTTo 


SO. 


meeting you will realize that every 
phase of music work in the public 
schools is represented. While no per- 
son can take in the half of it, you may 
have your choice of the subjects of 
greatest interest to you, whether you 
have been long in the work or whether 
you have only begun to serve. 

" Service to humanity, by showing it 
the way to the enjoyment and under- 
standing of the noble Art of Music, is 





President. 


our privilege, our re- 
sponsibility. The 22, 
000,000 children 
of America our 
wards. In their music- 
al 


most 


are 
welfare we are 
vitally —inter- 
ested. The problems 
of how best to serve 
them will be discussed 
from many angles at 
Cincinnati. 
You cannot 
to 
how great the pecun 
lary sacrifice. You 
You will deri 


affor 


not no matter 


YO, 


MIESSNER 


presence is needed. 
far more from the information and ir 
spiration you will receive than it wil 
cost to go. 
Cincinnati 
have much of interest to show andt 
delight you. A hundred speakers, au 
thorities in their various lines, will hay 


welcomes you and wi 


inspiring messages for you. The Re 
search Council will present reports « 
topics of vita! interest. Beautiful mus 
fills the week’s programs to overflow 
ing. 

Decide now to come Cincinnati 
Send your application to Mr. McFe 
You will never regret it. 

Fraternally and Cordially, 
W. Orro MIESSNER. 


to 





closed in this issue. 
card to him at once. 


7th, as the usual congestion around 





MEMBERSHIP ENROLLMENT CARD 
Readers of the JOURNAL will find a Membership Enrollment Card en- 
All old members and those who desire to become members 
will confer a great favor upon our treasurer ii they will fill out and send this 
It will also work to the great advantage of those members 
who plan to attend the Conference in Cincinnati during the week of April 


registration has been made in advance. 


the treasurer’s office will be avoided ii 
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THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER TO SUPERINTENDENTS 


Milwaukee, Wis., March 15, 1924. 
Dear Superintendent: 


Tests, measurements and standards have been occupying the attention 
of educators for some years past. Music is no exception to this general in- 
vestigation, for music educators realize that Music in the Public Schools must 
stand or fall upon the degree of service it is rendering to society. 


Since Music is a specialty, demanding special endowment and technique 
in individual accomplishment, it is imperative that definite standards be set, 
based upon tests, intelligently planned and applied. 


The Educational Council, composed of fifteen leading musical educators 
selected from the membership of the Music Supervisors’ National Conference, 
has been at work for several years on the preparation of a series of tests 
and measurements in Music. The report of the Council to the Conference 
will be one of the chief topics of interest at our next annual meeting in Cin- 
cinnati, April 7 to 11. 

You will receive, early in March, a copy of the Supervisors’ Journal, our 
official organ, containing the complete program of our Cincinnati meeting. 
Besides the nationally known speakers outside of our own ranks, there is 
an imposing list of the foremost authorities on public school music in this 
country. There will be six general sessions and twelve sectional meetings, 
devoted to the various branches of public school music. There will be num- 
erous demonstrations by visiting glee clubs, orchestras, and bands. 


Your Supervisor ought to be at this meeting to take part in the discus- 
sions and to keep in touch with developments in Public School Music, which 
is growing by leaps and bounds. 

You know what it means to you in new knowledge and enthusiasm to 
attend the National meeting of the Department of Superintendents. Why 
not arrange then to send your Supervisor to our meeting? 

Why not take this up with your Board at its next session? The small 
outlay will represent a real investment to your schools. Your Supervisor will 
appreciate it; your pupils will reap the benefit. 

Faithfully yours, 
THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


W. Orro Mressner, Pres. 
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CINCINNATI—A MUSICAL CENTER 


There existed a time in 
the world’s history when 
“all roads led to Rome”, 


as with many things, 
however, times have 
changed and _ speaking 


strictly of musical cul 
ture, during the past few 
generations, all roads 
have lead to Cincinnati, 
familiarly termed — by 
Longfellow “The Queen 
City of the West”. Cin 
cinnati, as with the 
“Eternal City” is built 
Perhaps 
no city of America pos 


on seven hills. 
sesses a setting which 
surpasses that of Cincinnati in natural 
and picturesque beauty. Whether it is 
that the golden waters of the Ohio 
River sweeping westward and entwin- 
ing emerald clad-hills has proven an 
inspiration to Cincinnatians and in- 
spired them to an appreciation of 
things beautiful, or whether it is to 
some other cause to which we must 
attribute as providing a source of in- 
spiration for Cincinnatians, be that as 
it may, the spirit of culture has found 
a fitting abiding place in this lovely 
valley to which no poet’s pen, painter’s 
brush or sculptor’s chisel might do fit- 
ing justice in portraying a great sym- 
phonic masterpiece. 
Cincinnati for years has been the 
mecca for ambitious students seeking 
an education in art or music. As a 
musical centre, Cincinnati through the 
years has increased in fame. The Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music is one 
of the very largest in America, and the 
largest unendowed conservatory in the 
World. On the Entertainment Pro- 
gram, plans have been made for hav- 
ing the Convention visitors visit the 
Conservatory of Music where an in- 





WALTER AIKEN 


Supervisor—Cincinnati 


teresting program is to 
be presented by the 
students of that Institu- 
tion. 

The College ot Music 
was established several 
generations ago with the 
late ‘Theodore Thomas as 


its first Director. Under 
the uncompromising 
ideals of Theodore 


Thomas, this institution 
took the highest stand- 
4rd of any musical col- 
lege in the country, a 
was the 
ranking 


standard which 
equal of the 
European institutions. 
At the time, its standard was regarded 
as almost prohibitive for the youthful 
art of America, but it has since proven 
to be the correct one, and one which 
has been assiduously fostered since the 
early days. 

The College of Music is an institu- 
tion conducted not for profit and its 
scholarships have been awarded ever 
since the beginning of worthy talent. 
It has always assembled notable mu- 
sicians for its faculty on the ground 
that only fine musicians can create and 
sustain the proper atmosphere. One 
of the. outstanding examples of this 
fact is that the present dean, Signor 
Albino Gorno, has been a member of 
the faculty continuously for forty 
years. On the entertainment pro- 
gram of the Convention will appear a 
quartet and orchestra from the College 
of Music together with other talent. 

It may be here recalled that the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra’s exist- 
ence was brought about primarily 
through the initiative of Theodore 
Thomas who organized it, and then 
was its first Director. He later be- 
came famous as one of the greatest 
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9() SONGS sresic FOR { AC 
Practically double the number 


in any similar song _ book. 














The new revised and enlarged edition of the Golden Book of 
Favorite Songs is without question the biggest value obtainable 
in a song book. 

Not only has it more songs than any other low-priced song 
book but it has the choicest selections of songs, all edited by a 
capable committee of music supervisors. 

Besides quantity, and high quality of contents, the new Golden 
Book is unsurpassed for its mechanical features. 

By use of a new process of printing, the notes and text of each 
song stand out sharply. This is one of several good features you 
will note as soon as you open the book and it is one that will please 
you. 

Then there are the attractive covers which are made of the 
toughest kind of paper. They will outwear several ordinary 
covers. 

Really when you see the book you will realize that we have 
not in the least exaggerated its merits. 

Because the Golden Book of Favorite Songs is so good and 
because you want none but the best for your schools, you should 
examine a copy of it before you order any other song book. 


Note These Low Prices 


Single copies, 20 cts., postpaid. 

Quantity rate, 2 to 99 copies, 15 cts., postpaid. 
Special rate. On orders for a full hundred or 
more, ordered at one time, shipped to one address, 


a special rate of $12.50 a hundred is made. This 


rate, however, does not include transportation. 


HALL & MCCREARY COMPANY 


436 SO. WABASH AVE. CHICAGO 
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orchestra leaders of America. He also 
was in part responsible for the estab- 
lishment of the Cincinnati May Festi- 
vals which are held bi-annually and 
which are conceded the finest choral 
events taking place in America. 

Mr. Walter Aiken, Supervisor of 
Music of the Cincinnati Public 
Schools, who has charge of arrange- 
ments in Cincinnati, together with his 
Committee has been working in an 
earnest endeavor to make this meeting 
prove the most successful and profit- 
able of any ever held by the Associa- 


tion. The four Cincinnati High 
Schools, East Side, Woodward, Wal- 
nut Hills and Hughes, have arranged 
to give their Commencement programs 
in advance for the benefit of the Con- 
vention Visitors, The Orpheus Club, a 
prominent Cincinnati musical organi- 
zation numbering among its member- 
ship some of Cincinnati’s finest music- 
al talent, will co-operate on one of the 
musical programs and the Children’s 
Chorus of the May Festival will render 
a cantata one of the evenings of the 
Convention at Music Hall. 





THE CONFERENCE CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 


(ne of the most inter- 
features of the 
recent 


esting 
Conferences of 
years has been the con- 
cert given by the Chorus 
and Orchestra composed 
of Conference members. 
Not only has the concert 
heen enjoyed by large 
crowds of local people, 
but the daily rehearsals 
have been looked upon as 
one of the most enjoy- 
able hours of the daily 
program. 

It is not difficult to 
imagine that four or five 
hundred men and women 
who are making a life work of teach- 
ing singing could be welded into a 
splendid choral body with a minimum 
of training on a specific program. This 
is just what happens at the Conference, 
because five hours is the maximum 
time devoted to preparation for the 
concert program which is given Thurs- 
day evening. 

Fortunately, the Conference is 
blessed with a large number of expert 
choral and orchestral directors, and it 
is due to this fact, as well as the vocal 





WILLIAM BREACH 
Director of Chorus 


and orchestral material 
present, that the program 
given by the Conference 
forces is always an un- 
qualified success. 

At the Cincinnati Con- 
ference William Breach, 
director of music at 
Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina, will be in 
charge of the Chorus, 
and Eugene M. Hahnel, 
supervisor of music at 
St. Louis, Mo., will di- 
rect the Orchestra. Both 
of these men are musi- 
cians and conductors of 
experience which is suf- 
ficient guarantee that the high stand- 
ards set up at previous conferences 
will be maintained. 

All members of the Conference are 
urged to support the Chorus and 
Orchestra. | Members who play or- 
chestral instruments should _ bring 
or take them to the meeting, and also 
write Mr. Hahnel of their willingness 
to take part. The singers will be 
present and greet Mr. Breach with a 
large attendance at the first rehearsal 
Monday afternoon. 
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Special Summer Courses 
IN PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Six Weeks, June 23rd to August 2nd,1924 
POST GRADUATE AND REGULAR COURSES LEADING TO THE DEGREE 
OF BACHELOR OF MUSIC 


Courses In: 


HIGH SCHOOL METHODS OPERA CONDUCTING 


ELEMENTARY METHODS MUSIC APPRECIATION 
COMMUNITY SONG LEADERSHIP HARMONY 
ENSEMBLE BAND INSTRUMENTS 


INSTRUCTORS 


GEO. 8. GARTLAN “<2 
. + New York City 
Eminent Educator and Writer 


O. E . ROBI NSON oo tin  cadie te pode mag Fone ‘Ge sae 
DAVID A. CLIPPINGER orien, OM conden eouues ts Chae 


Singing, Madrigals, Glees. 


MARGARET LOWRY in Elementary, Junior end Reguler’ High 


School and Community Activities. 








And other faculty members of the department. 
Mr. Gartlan’s engagement is for three weeks, July 14 to August 2nd. 
His lectures will be of vital interest, including many of the most 
important subjects in the supervisor’s daily work. That of Miss 
Lowry will be of three weeks, from June 23 to July 11. 


SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 


FANNIE BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER the eeugeeel pianist 


DELIA VALERI OF NEW YORK CITY Famous teacher of many of 
DISTINGUISHED FACULTY OF ONE HUNDRED 


Excellent Dormitory Facilities Moderate Terms of Tuition 


Send for Special Circular giving full particulars, 





AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
599 Kimball Hall CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President 
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FOLK MUSIC IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Cuaries E. 
The Philippines offer an almost un 
explored field of research in quite dis- 
tinctive types of native folk music. 
It is composed of the output of the 
three parts of the population: first, at 
the south, Mohammedan Moros in the 
Sulu group of islands (including Pal- 
awan and Jolo) and in Mindanao; sec- 
ond, the Christian peoples, Visayans 


in the middle island the archipel- 


slands of 
.. Tagalogs mostly in southern and 
central I.uzon, and the IHocanos mostly 
ong the western and northwestern 

ts, all of whom we think of as the 
real Filipinos; and third, the 
Benguets, Bontocs. 
Ifugaos, and Kalingas, all 
Igorots ,who inhabit the 
high mountain ranges 


coasts, 
I non- 
Christian tribes, 
Tinguians, 
known as 
Cordilleras or 
of north central I,uzon. 

The historic background of each is 
quite different. It is necessary to trace 
something of this before the character 
of their music can be fully appreciated. 
At the most remote date it seems that 
the racial stock of each must have been 
of common This has been 
commonly accepted as Malay, although 
the most observations of re- 
search professors from Michigan who 
are exploring the burial caves point to 
an even more ancient population of 
Chinese lineage. To be sure, today 
the only “wild men” on the islands 
are the Negritos, a negroid, pygmy 
race who are still in the lowest stages 
of civilization and hide themselves ef- 
fectually in the most remote mountain 
and forest fastnesses. 

The ancient Malay population infil- 
trated across the land bridge from 
what today is Malaysia. Settling the 
islands, mountains, and valleys, and 
removed from intimate contact with 
each other by tropical forests, they 
split up into “peoples,” a natural di- 
vision which accounts today for many 


origin. 


recent 


GriFFitu, JR. 

differences in customs and dialects, 
Perhaps coincident with the expansion 
of Malay habitation came Chinese and 
Their road along 
(in what is now 
1 
beaten 


l‘ormosan traders. 
the northwest 
the 
highway even by the time the Span- 
foothold there in 


coast 
Ilocano provinces) was a 
‘ards had gained a 
the late fifteen hundreds. 
dating the Renaissance in Europe, the 
same movement of Mohammedan 


Long ante- 


very 
peoples which cut off the trade routes 
to the East and sent Columbus across 
the western swept eastward 
through southern Asia, conquering 
Borneo, and there implanted a Mo- 
hammedan kingdom at the very doors 
of the Philippines. By the time the 
Spaniards sailed into Manila Bay, the 
Mohammedans also had begun to es- 
tablish their domains that far north. 
Spain had the Moors at her Iberian 
front door and the Moros at her Phil- 
ippine back door. 

All the more 


seas 


credit, therefore, t 
certain phases of Spain’s colonization, 
which was rapid and effectual. The 
Filipinos soon helped in the constant 
vigil against raids from the Moros and 
in the fights against the pest of the 
seas, the Moro pirates. Besides this 
military tutelage, Spanish culture also 
took a firm hold on the Filipino peo- 
ples, who in trade of long standing 
with China and Formosa had _ them- 
selves acquired and developed an un- 
questionably high degree of civiliza- 
tion. However, Spanish methods of 
raising standards were quicker, more 
thorough, and better organized, be- 
cause they were what we would today 
call “mail-fisted.” Attest the evidences 
of permanent Spanish culture in Mex- 
ico, Central and South America for 
corroboration of the really magnificant 
job the Spaniards did in the Philip- 
pines! 
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Gambleized Music 

















Supervisors are delighted to find that 
it is now possible to buy music that will not 
wear out. A GAMBLEIZED copy will 
outlast dozens of copies that are not hinged. 

| The leaves turn easily, lie flat and are firm- 
| ly, yet flexibly bound together. Write for 
Z free sample of the Gamble Hinge and in- 
fH Youu ue | formation about the GAMBLE SERVICE 
. GAMBLEIZED 9m eee. m 
a SHEET MUSIC | and GAMBLEIZED MUSIC. Catalogs 
3 : —— sent upon request. 
We Can Supply “Anything from Everywhere—Gambleized” 
Selection of All Publications May Be Had “On Approval” 
G le Hi 
amble Hinged Music Co. 
67 E. Van Buren St. Chicago, Illinois 
Gamble Hinged Musie Co. 
67 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Hl. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me a free sample of ‘Gambleized Music’ and one of your 
special order blanks offering one introductory order of sheet music or octavo 
» each supervisor, with no charge for the hinge. 
I am interested in looking over selections of the materials checked below. 
I agree to return any material not needed within two weeks. 
{ ] Choruses for Male Voices 
[ ] Choruses for Mixed Voices 
{ ] Choruses for Girls’ Voices—Two Part 
{ }] Choruses for Girls’ Voices—Three Part 
[ ] Choruses for Girls’ Voices—Four Part * 
{ ] Song Books (Mention Voice Arr.) 
[ ] Orchestra Folios—Beginners 
[ ] Orchestra Folios—Intermediate 
[ ] Orchestra Folios—Advanced 
{ ] Cantatas (Mention Voice Arr.) 
[ ] Operettas (Mention Voice Arr.) 
— 
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This is the background of the islands 
until the Americans arrived in 1808. 
In the three centuries of Spanish sov- 
ereignty over the great bulk of the 
population, Spanish rhythms and ca- 
dence had grown into the life and ex- 
pression of the people. A song ante- 
dating Spanish conquest gives the fla- 
vor of their ancient singing. It tells 
ot “Bankaw, the Hero.” The melody 
is almost a chant which rises to heights 
of impassioned fervor. Miss Abbie 
l‘arwell Brown has made the following 
poetic translation : 


Lo, vou who gaze! 

It is I, brave Bankaw'! 

"Tis | who level mountain 

"Tis I who can dry up the sea! 
Behold! 

I am he who defies. I The Lance! 


I turn the flooding river 


I dance on the sharp end of a spear! 


One’s imagination is fired with the 
realization that the effect of the song 
is similar to that of the Volga boat- 
men’s! Later the ancient chanting fell 
into the modal lines of the Church lit- 
urgy. Today one can hear the passion 
week Aral and Tagulaylay (religious 
meditation) which vividly recalls plain 
chant. At San Pedro Makati, a small 
town just outside Manila, a group of 
singers, organized not unlike those at 
Oberammergau, each year give a Pas- 
sion Play extending over three nights 
before Easter. It is a sincere and even 
moving performance. There is no mis- 
taking simple sincerity, however crude 
the surroundings. Mixed with snatches 
of modal chant were outpourings of 
the Malay soul going back to pure type 
long before its individuality had been 
tinctured with European characteris- 
ics. 

Through the years, the Spaniards 
taught their musical instruments to a 
people who took handsomely to music. 
In the absence of imported instru- 
ments of the various families, the 
Filipinos made models of bamboo. A 
band made up almost entirely of bam- 
boo instruments was the common prop- 
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An enterprising 


erty of every town. 
Spanish priest completed a bamboo or- 
gan at I, 1818 which still 


gives a creditable account of its pris- 


as Pinas in 


tine beauty of tone. Stringed orches- 
tras, called “rondallas” (especially in- 
tended for serenading, because love 
music is of the predominating 
characteristics of Filipino music) are 
universally used to enliven the social 
life. Even today these stringed or- 
chestras perform for dances, foreign- 


one 


ers and Filipinos alike, and every pas- 
senger on the Pacific Mail Company 
knows their soothing strains as one 
“looks lazy out to sea.” The charac- 
teristic instrument of this 
band is the bass guitar, larger than our 
‘cello. the instrument I exam- 
ined, each string of the four seemed 
to be supplemented by two others sim- 
ilarly tuned which vibrated sympathet- 
ically at the plucking and thereby aug- 
mented the tone.) 

The amount of Filipino folk music 
which cannot escape its Spanish an- 
cestry is limitless. Nevertheless, Span- 
ish music became indigenous to Fil 
pino soil, and generations of the sane- 
tion of usage have made Filipino mu- 
sic, despite Spanish cadence from m- 
nor to major and the implied click- 
click of castanets, truly Filipino. 

Some of the most typical Visayan 
songs are: “Hammock Song,” a dia- 
logue between two boys. At the end, 
“Ampaw falls off the carabao” (water- 
buffalo), the signal for the hammock 
to be tipped over! In “Lolay,” of 
Spanish reminiscence, a constantly re- 
curring augmented second in the mel- 
ody produces the effect which the west- 
ern world has come to recognize as 
“oriental.” For nine nights after a 
death in a family, friends play games 
to console the mourners. “The Game 
of Pikoy” is a wistful little melody, 
with a repeated final phrase of haunt- 
ing beauty. 

Among the Tagalog peoples a few 
songs stand out. “Rice Planting” 1s 
a wholly joyous tune, without the 
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usual 
words good 
that man must work or he will have 
the favorite 


venerations was 


tinge 


of sadness, although the 
humoredly express regret 
nothing to eat! One of 
songs of two 
“Sampaguita, Flor de Manila,” a tune 
of Spanish cast that still retains its 
A traveling stringed or- 


ago 


popularity. 
chestra was invited by my most hos- 
pitable host to wind in and out among 
the tables at one of Manila’s justly 
famous dinner parties of forty-five 
guests. They played a most catchy 
tune called “Serafina,” which was said 
ts have been popular in Anierica about 
1913, but it escaped my notice then, 
just when the average man in college 
steps out at dances and knows all the 
popular melodies. It also is of Span- 
ish descent. . 

An ingenuous type of song is re- 
lated to the religious life of the people. 
In an old one, an image, the Holy 
Child of Pandakan (a part of Manila) 
comes to a native tienda, or small 
store, and asks for cakes. If the store- 
keeper does not give them on credit, 
he will be eaten by white ants. The 
Virgin of Antipolo is sung of in song 
and story. It is to her that pilgrim- 
ages are made each year, especially by 
young brides and grooms who pray for 
a man-child. 

“The Yankees of the Philippines,” 
the Ilocano peoples, are most indus- 
trious. They are obliged to be in order 
to eke out a living from a fertile but 
densely populated coastal plain lying 
between the sea and the mountains. 
Their songs are well represented by 
“The Friendly Deer,” sung by a small 
boy who rocks to sleep in a rattan 
hammock his little brother. The mel- 
ody itself is rather monotonous, rather 
minor in feeling because of its con- 
stant recurrence to the mediant. At 
the end of each of the four phrases 
occurs a “hum” on the mediant and 
subdominant. The whole tune ranges 
only between the mediant and subme- 
diant. Before the verse telling how 


the deer was met on the trail is another 
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—a play on words. ‘This untransla- 


table type of song is quite common up 
and down the archipelago. 

Among the more lively melodies is 
Buat, Buat, Buat,’ which Miss Pe- 
trona Ramos, the government pension- 
ada studying music supervision in the 











States, quite accurately translates as 
“Lift, Lift, Lift.” It is sung by the 
workers in the fields and in the sugar 
factories. 

On the extreme northeastern coast, 
a long, fertile valley was anciently set- 
tled by another strain of Malays called 
“Ibans,” who sailed around the south- 
ern part of the archipelago from is 
lands in the South Seas. Later, of 
course, came Ilocanos and Spaniards, 
The latter turned this fertile valley 
into a vast tobacco plantation. The 
government monopoly of tobacco, 
based on its enormous output, was the 
last colonial exploitation attempted by 
short-sighted Spain. The music of 
this valley is evidently Spanish in cast, 
and a typical melody, “Forsaken 
Alone,” from the town of Alcala, tells 
how the maiden urges the little bird t 
fly to her lover, now ensnared by anf} 
other beauty, to tell him that she is stil 
gay. 

Music types of two widely sepa- 
rated parts of the country have ye 
to be described. Dean C. Worcester 
designates the peoples therein, for want 
of a better name, as non-Christian} 
The Moros, at the south, obviousl 
have resisted almost all outward mv 
sical influences of Spanish and Fil-f} 
pino sources. Their music is confine 
mostly to instruments—the drum, ho-f} 
lowed from trees and covered at botifl 
ends with skins, and the gong, of 
“Gangsa,” very evidently descendeifl 
from ancient Chinese types. As 4 
generalization, it may be said _ tha 
there is little vocal music without dane 
ing and little dancing without voc 
music. The latter is not usually prac 
ticed by itself. ‘The typical Moro me! 
ody, to illustrate their innate rhythm 


(Continued on page 62) 
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SAVE--Time, Trouble and Money! 


Order 


All Your Music Supplies of All 
Publishers 


From 


S 
E 
R 
ONE House----on ONE Account | 
V The only house where you can get | 
| 
C 
E 


1. Everything on the market—for school use. 
2. Unbiased recommendations—on material of all pub- 
lishers, best suited to your needs. 
3. Discounts—same as the publisher. 
The Supervisor’s Service Bulletin—60c per school year. 
Solves your problems. 


Send for sample copy. 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU 
64 E. Van Buren St., CHICAGO 


< FO 2S Oo BF 




















CHILDREN NATURALLY LOVE TO ACT—SING—AND DANCE 


There is no medium so wholesome and developing as— 


EASY OPERETTAS 
USE 


in the Grammar Grades 


WELCOME SPRING, by Gaynor and Riley...............ccccccccccceees $.35 
This musical entertainment is made doubly interesting by the addition 
of recitations for individuals and classes. 


THE POSEY BED, by Gaymer amd Bibles... ........cccccccccccccccccccss $.60 
A flower operetta founded on nature stories. 

MISS MUFFET LOST AND FOUND, by K. C. Baker........................ $.60 
A Mother Goose Operetta. 

ce me er $.75 


Depicts the awakening of Spring. Includes music from the classics 
and lovely fairy and flower dances. 


MM GURUGGIIEAR,, ty TE. TR, GOGO. osc ccicccccsccccccccccccccccecesce $.60 
An easy, tuneful Operetta for Boys and Girls. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., PUBLISHERS 
429 S, WABASH AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send for School Catalog, of Song Books and Supplementary Music. Also Rhythm Circular. 
Examine ‘‘Harmonic Material’ by Adolf Weidig, it gives an insight into the real 
meaning of Music 
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Music Supervisors’ National Conference 
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April 7-11—Cincinnati, Ohio 
HEADQUARTERS—NeEw Hore, Grsson 


PRELIMINARY PROGRAM 


Monpay, Apri, 7TH 


MORNING 
Registration, Ball-room floor, Hotel Gibson. 
Visiting Cincinnati Grade Schools. 


AFTERNOON 
Visiting Cincinnati Grade Schools. 
Chorus Rehearsal, Ball-room, Hotel Gibson. Mr. William Breach, Conductor. 
Orchestra Rehearsal, Odeon Music Hall, College of Music. Mr. Eugene M. 
Hahnel, Conductor. 
EVENING 
Informal Dinner, Ball-room, Hotel Gibson. 
Reception by Civic and Musical Organizations of Cincinnati. 
Addresses of Welcome: 

By a Representative of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce. 

By a Representative of the Board of Education. 

By a Representative of Cincinnati Musicians. 

Responses by Members of the Conference. 
Popular Promenade. In charge of Miss Elizabeth Burchenal, New York City. 
Dancing. 

Tuespay, Apri, 8rH 

MORNING 

Chorus Rehearsal. 
Orchestra Rehearsal. 
Singing by the Conference. 
Address of the President, “The Co-ordination of Musical Forces.” Mr. W. 

Otto Miessner. 

“The New Education.” Dr. L. D. Coffman, President University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis. 

“The Importance of Music in Education.” Dr, Randall J. Condon, Supt. Cin- 
cinnati Public Schools. 

Music in Cincinnati: 

“In the Public Schools,” Mr. Walter H. Aiken, Supervisor of Music, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

“In the Community: What the Symphony Orchestra has done for Cin- 
cinnati,” Mrs. Charles P. Taft, President, Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra Association. 

“The Music Festival in Cincinnati’s Musical Growth,” Mr. Lawrence Max- 
well, Jr., President Cincinnati Music Festival Association. 


AFTERNOON 
Music: “First Symphony,” Beethoven. By a Cincinnati High School Or- 
chestra. 
Appointment of Committees. 
Announcements. 


“The Present Status of Public School Music.” Miss Inez Field Damon, State 


Normal School, Lowell, Mass. 
“Public School Music of the Future,” Mr. Osbourne McConathy, Northwestern 
University, School of Music, Evanston, Illinois. 


“State Supervision of Public School Music,” Mrs. Nelle I. Sharpe, State Super- 


visor for Ohio. 
“Applied Music Courses in Public Schools,” Mr. Sydney Silber, Chicago, III. 
Initiation by the Sinfonia Society. 
EVENING 
Concert by Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL OTH 


MORNING 
8:00 Chorus Rehearsal. 
Orchestra Rehearsal. 
9:30 Sectional Meetings: 
I. Vocal Music. 
Division A 


Music in the Grades—Woodward School. 
Chairman—Miss Alice E. Jones, Supervisor of Music, 
Evanston, IIl. 
1. “Folk Music in the Philippines,” Mr. Charles E. Griffith, Jr., Newark, 
New Jersey. 
Philippine Songs by Miss Petrona Ramos. 
Correlations : . 
a. “Music and Geography,” Mrs. Anne Faulkner Oberndorfer, Chicago. 
b. “Music and Physical Education,” Miss Clara E. Whips, Supervisor of 
Music, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
3. (Subject to be announced.) Miss Mabel E. Bray, Music Department, 
Normal School, Trenton, N. J. 


to 


Division B 


Music in the Junior High School—Bloom Junior High School. 
Chairman—Miss Ada Bicking, Supervisor of Music, 
Evansville, Ind. 


1. Selections, Bloom Junior High School Orchestra. 

2. Assembly singing by one thousand girls and boys. 

3. “Status of Music in Junior High Schools,” Miss Ada Bicking. 

4. “Junior High School Organization and Program Building,” Miss Mar- 
garet Zimmerman, Central Jr. High School, Kansas City, Mo. 


5. “Keeping the Adolescent Boy Interested in Music,’ Mr. R. Lee Osborne, 
Director of Music, Maywood, III. 
6. Address. (Subject to be announced.) Mr. Ray Ruggan, East Technical 


High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Division C 
Music in the Senior High School—Hughes or East Side High School. 
Chairman—Mr. John C. Kendel, Director of Music, 
Denver, Colo. 

1. Music. Ensemble of Nine Harps from Morton High School, Richmond, 
Indiana. 

2. “Potent Problems.” Mr. John C. Kendel. 

3. “Music Week—How may the School Co-operate to the Best Advantage,” 
Mr. John Hall, St. Louis, Mo. 

4. Oratorio—A Discussion of the Possibilities of the Development of Ora- 
torio as a High School Activity, Mr. Charles Lagerquist, Schurz High 
School, Chicago. 

5. “Symphony Orchestra—Use of Symphonic Orchestral Music in High 
Schools,” Mr. Lee M. Lockhart, Director, Bands and Orchestra, Pub- 
lic Schools, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

. “Applied Music—Results and Experience in Granting Credit for Applied 
Music and Methods of Certifying Teachers.” Mr. Charles H. Miller, 
Director of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


Il. Applied Music: 


> 


Division D 
Piano Department—Hotel Gibson 
Chairman—Mrs. B. E. Kahler-Evans, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
1. Demonstration of Teaching Done in Lincoln, Nebraska. Miss H. G. 
Kinscella, Lincoln Nebraska. 
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Paper—“Applied Theory and Structure. Its Value in Piano ‘l’eaching.” 
Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley, Oxford, Ohio. 

Paper — “Problems We Meet and Advantages We Find in Teaching 
Piano Music in the Public Schools.”—Mrs. Gail Martin Haake, North- 
western University, School of Music, Evanston, III. 

Group Teaching by Sight, Sound and Story. Mrs. Wm. J. Hall, Chicago, 

Paper—(Subject to be announced.) Mr. Arthur Edward Johnstone, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Division E 
Voice Department—Woodward Auditorium 
Chairman—Dr. Hollis Dann, State Director of Music 
for Pennsylvania 

Remarks by the Chairman. 

The Art of Singing: 

a. Address. 

a. Voice Production of the Child, Adolescent and Adult Voices. 

b. Practical Demonstration, Suggestions, Criticism. 

Isadore Luckstone, New York City. 

Demonstrations with classes from the Cincinnati Schools: 

a. The Child Voice: Third Grade. Miss Anna Gardner, Supervisor of 
Music, Albany, New York. 

Sixth Grade. (Teacher to be announced.) 

. The Adolescent Voice. Girls’ Glee Club—Woodward High School. 
Miss E. Jane Wisenall. 

c. The Adult Voice: 

Soprano—Miss Gertrude Schmidt, West Chester, Pa. 
Tenor—(To be announced. ) 
General Discussion. 


— 


Division F 


The School Orchestra—Guilford Auditorium 


Chairman—Mr. Russell V. Morgan, Acting Director of Music, 


I. 


2:00 Ode 


Cleveland, Ohio 
“Finding an Educational Basis for the School Orchestra.” The chairman. 
“The Use of the School Orchestra as an Accompanying Instrument.” 
Mr. Anton H. Embs, Director of High School Music, Oak Park, IL. 
“The Training Orchestra for Students.” (Speaker to be announced) 
“The School Orchestra in Grades below the High School.” Dr. V. L. 
F. Rebmann, Director of Music, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Demonstration: An Everyday Rehearsal. The Morton High School 
Orchestra, Richmond, Indiana. J. E. Maddy, Conductor, Supervisor 
of Music. 


AFTERNOON 


mm Music Hall, Conservatory of Music. “Into the World,” a cantata by 


Benoit. Chorus of 500 Cincinnati School Children assisted by the College 
of Music Orchestra. Alfred Hartzel, Conductor. 


> 
? 
by 


4. 


mn 


Division G 
The School Band—Odeon Music Hall 
Chairman—Mr. Jay W, Fay, Director of Instrumental Music, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Program by Shortridge High School Band, Indianapolis, Ind. Mr. Lyn- 
don R. Street, Director. 
Introductory Remarks by the Chairman. 
“The Musical Possibilities of the Wind Band,” Mr. Fred Innes, Chicago. 
“The School Band as a Contribution to the Educational Program.” Mr. 
Sherman A. Clute, Rochester, N. Y. 
“The Effect of the School Band on the School Orchestra.” Mr. Harry 
E. Clark, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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WHERE TO GET YOUR MUSIC AND COSTUMES WHEN YOU NEED THEM 


THE LARGEST MUSIC LIBRARY IN THE WORLD 
TAMS RENTS STANDARD MUSIC 


For Pusiic ScHooLs, CHORAL SocIETIES AND CLUBS 
ESPECIALLY EQUIPPED TO FURNISH ON RENTAL 
| MASSES, ORATORIOS, CANTATAS, OCTAVO CHORUSES (SACRED AND 
| SECULAR) EXERPTS FROM OPERAS, CONCERT ARIAS, CON- 
CERTED NUMBERS, ENCORE SONGS, GRAND AND 
COMLC OPERAS, MUSICAL COMEDIES. 


Why not put on a musical comedy as a change from minstrels? 


| TAMS RENTS COSTUMES 

OF EVERY DESCRIPTION—FOR EVERY OCCASION 
SPECIALISTS ON COSTUMES 

| For Plays, Operas, Operettas, Minstrels, etc. 

| COSTUMES TO ORDER—TIGHTS—TRUNKS—SILK STOCKINGS 

| Produced by Churches, Schools, Convents, Amateur Societies 
| 
| 





It Pays to Communicate with Us 


TAMS 


| 318-20 WEST 46TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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*' Children’s Work May be Started a Week After Receiving This Course |e 
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M For Children’s Work in Music NEW ¢ 
NEW By OCTAVIA HUDSON : 
’ . > ° 
. IN NINE VOLUMES (Schirmer’s Scholastic Series, Vols. 121-129) > 
"| Book 1. Teacher's Guide to Study Net Book 7. Illustrative MusicandSongs Net ° 
| and Ninety Lesson-Programs (Vol. 121 1.50 for the sy arten (Suitable for Special i ° 
| = ey 2. Staff and Keyboard Drills Drills or Public School Work (V ol. 127) 1.50 . 
| (\ ) 1.50 e 
? Book. 3. Rhythmical Development Book 8. Music A ppreciation ry 
| (\ 1.50 Through Story-Studies and Games (Vol. : . 
M Book 4. Muscular Development (Vol. 128 1.50 . 
| 12 1.50 . " : ° 
r Book 5. Special Interpretative Drills Book 9. The Children’s Technic, e 
4 (\ 1.50 Grades I, Il, HI (Equally Adapted for e 
"| ody 6. Scale-Building and Dicta- Adult Beginners) and Thirty Graded Lists e 
»| tion Exercises (Vol. 126 1.50 of Teaching Material (Vol. 129 2.00 ° 
* Price, Complete Set, $12.00, Net 
+ . . s 
| A complete normal course of study presented in detail for teachers of little |e 
‘| children. The only course so completely arranged as to enable teachers to |¢ 
‘| conduct musical kindergarten and preparatory classes successfully without [| 
+| long preparation and instruction from a normal teacher. . 
* poe — , ce mb 
*) & er A full? descriptivé 16-p age booklet Sr a . 
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M sent to any address free oe) e 
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6. The Value of the School Band in the Small Community.” Mr. Forest 
A. Tubbs, Byran, Ohio. 
7. “The Educational Reaction of the National School Band Contest on the 
Fostoria Schools.” Mr. J. W. Wainwright, Fostoria, Ohio. 
“Seeing Cincinnati”—Auto Ride. 


EVENING 


Formal Banquet—Roof Garden, Hotel Gibson. 
Hostess, Mrs. Frances Elliot Clarke, Camden, New Jersey. 
Toastmaster, Mr. William Arms Fisher, Boston, Mass. 
Music, Cincinnati Conservatory String Quartet. 
Address, Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley. 
Tenor Solo, Mr. Daniel Beddoe. 
Address, Mrs. Corinne Roosevelt Robinson 
Music (Artist to be announced.) 
Address, Mr. Lorado Taft. 
Music, Orpheus Quartet of Cincinnati. 


TuurspAy, APRIL 10TH 


MORNING 
Chorus Rehearsal. 
Orchestra Rehearsal. 
Music. Cincinnati Schools—Orchestra or Glee Club. 
Annual Business meeting. Reports of Committees. Election of Officers. Invi- 
tations for 1925. 
AFTERNOON 
Sectional Meetings—Continued. 
III. Theoretical Music: 
Division H 
Music Appreciation—Woodward School 
Chairman—Mr. Ernest Hesser, Director of Music, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
1. “The State Music Memory Contest in Ohio.” Miss Nelle I. Sharpe, 
Ohio State Music Supervisor, Columbus, Ohio. 
2. “The Project Method in Teaching Appreciation.” Louis Mohler, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 
3. “Teaching the Larger Musical Forms with the Reproducing Piano.” Mr. 
Sigmund Spaeth, New York City. 
4. “Learning to Listen.” Grazella Pulliver Shepherd, Cleveland, Ohio. 
s. “What we Hear in Music.” Mrs. Anne Faulknes Oberndorfer, Chair- 
man, Music Division, General Federation of Women’s Clubs, Chicago. 
6. “Music Appreciation of the Future.” Francis E. Clark, Camden, N. J. 
Division J 
High School Harmony—Woodward School 
Chairman—Mr. Edward B. Birge, 
School of Music, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 
1. Music by the High School Glee Club, Connersville, Indiana, Mr. Albert 
Glockzin, Director of Music. 
Address. Mr. Will Earhart, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
3. Address. Mr. Adalph Weidig, American Conservatory of Music, Chi- 
cago, IIl. 
4. Address. Vincent Jones. 
Division K 
Training the Grade Teacher—Hotel Gibson. 
Chairman—Mr. C. A. Fullerton, 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Ia. 
“Presentation of the Responsibility of the Normal Schools, or Teachers 
Colleges, in the Musical Training of the Grade Teacher.” Mr, C, A. 
Fullerton, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
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Public School Music Courses 


“UCUULSCOUCEEEOCEECUERCERULEGCEDOOEEDCERGEEECEROEEGGEECOCOEREOESSOGCOE ROE ESSOREUECGUEDOEREOCEDERREESOEOOUGEEECODEREO URES 
SUMMER SESSION, JUNE 23-AUGUST 1 
GEORGE OSCAR BOWEN, Director 

Courses in Grade, Junior and Senior High School Music, 
leading to certificate and diploma. 

Courses include Methods, Conducting, Theory, Har- 
mony, Counterpoint, Orchestration, Dictation and Melody, 
History of Music, Appreciation in Grade and High School, 
Kinscella Piano Class Methods, Psychology, School Ad- 
ministration, Chorus, Orchestra, Public School Art. 

Unusual opportunities for observation and practice teach- 
ing in classes of children from Ann Arbor Public Schools. 

Unusual opportunity for study of Piano, Voice, and 
Violin, under Artist Teachers of recognized ability. 


: Send for catalogue and full information. 
PO 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN CHARLES A. SINK, Secretary 
VONUEEEDUOECUUEOUEERUGOOUEDOCOUEOOGGOGEROUGEOUROUROQURGUCEOUGRSCUOGUEOCLOGUUGOUEOOUROUURGUERUCRSOEOUGEOORSOQGG0EED 
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JUST ISSUED 


COLLECTIVE VOICE TRAINING 
By D. A. CLIPPINGER 


Mr. Clippinger is so well known as a voice teacher and as an authority on the 
problems of the voice, that any word of introduction is unnecessary. In Collective 
Voice Training, he has made a book in which the principles of voice culture are 
clearly defined and illustrated with numerous exercises accompanied with directions 
for practice. The book is not intended to take the place of private lessons but the 
principles of tone production can be taught in class and a vast difference in the 
tonal body of such a company of singers can be effected by using ten or fifteen 
minutes of each rehearsal in studying the principles of vocalization. Collective 
Voice Training shows how to do it. 

In his summer term, beginning June 23rd, Mr. Clippinger will give ten hour class 
lessons on the correct use of the voice and how to teach it, using Collective Voice 
Training as a basis. To all who are working with the voice the value of these 
lessans can scarcely be estimated. Send for circular. 


Price, Single Copy, $1.00 Discount in Quantities. 
(Single copy sent on 10 days approval upon request) 


Write for catalogue of operettas, glee club books and octavo publications 


J. S. FEARIS & BRO., 2204 AINSLIE STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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2. “The Musical Training of the Grade Teacher as Seen from the Stand- 

point of the Supervisor.” Miss Helen Coy Boucher. 

General Discussion on the Report on a Questionnaire sent to Normal 
Schools, Supervisors and Superintendents. (leaders in the discussion 
to be announced later.) 

Division L 
Training Instrumental Teachers—Odeon Music Hall 
Chairman—Mr. John Beattie, Director of Music, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
1. Music by the Conservatory Orchestra. Mr. Ralph Lyford, Conductor. 
2. “From the Standpoint of School Music Administration.” Mr. John 
Beattie, Director of Music, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
From the Standpoint of the Conservatory of Music. Mr. Ralph Syior 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

4. “From the Standpoint of the Professional Instrumentalist.”. Mr. C. D 
Kutschinski, Supervisor of Instrumental Music, Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina. 

“From the Standpoint of Community Needs.” Mr. Edgar B. Gordon, 
Director of Extension Division, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin 


ws 


Division M 
Training the Supervisor—Guilford School. 
Chairman—Mr. Paul J. Weaver, Director of Music, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 
1. “The Training of the Supervisor in Normal Schools,” Miss Alice E. 
Bivens, Greensboro, N. C., President Southern Conference. 
2. “The Training of the Supervisor in Conservatories.” Mr. O. D. Robin- 
son, American Conservatory, Chicago, II]. 
3. “The Training of Supervisors in Universities.” Prof. P. W. Dykema, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
EVENING 
8:15 Cincinnati Music Hall. Concert by the Supervisors. 
The Orchestra conducted by Mr. Eugene M. Hahnel, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 
The Chorus conducted by My. William Breach, Director of Music, Wins- 
ton-Salem, North Carolina. 
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Fripay, APRIL IITH 
MORNING 
9:00 Singing by the Conference. 
9:15 Unfinished Business. 
9:30 Report of Educational Council. 
10:30 Reports of State Chairman. 
11:30 Repert of Treasurer. 
11:45 Report of Journal Editor. 
AFTERNOON 
Symposium: Music, the Universal Art. 
2:00 Music. 
2:30 “America’s Musical Future Rests upon her Schools.” Mr. Edward B. Birge, 
Indiana. 
3:00 “The Problems of the American Composer.” Mr. Edgar Stillman Kelley, Ox- 
ford, Ohio. 
3:30 “How the Federation is helping American Music.” Mrs. John F. Lyons, Pres- 
ident, National Federation of Musical Clubs. 
4:00 “Music’s Meaning to Humanity,” Mr. Edward Howard Griggs, Author, Lec- 
turer, New York City. 
4:30 Induction of Officers. 
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|| THE OUTSTANDING POINTS OF MERIT 


IN THE HOLLIS DANN MUSIC COURSE 


The well-proportioned combination of the artistic and the technical. 





Thorough study of tone and rhythm. 


Sight reading material kept within the pupil’s reading vocabulary so that he 
hn easily reads at sight. 


i The arrangement of the contents of each volume in the order of the seasons of 
a the school year, from September to June. 


The rhythmic union between the words of the verses and the accents of the music. 


The fact that all the songs in the course carry their own proper harmonies even 
on, when sung without instrumental accompaniments—a rare achievement 





The special and expert attention given to helping the pupil establish the habit of 
using the mellow, flute-like head tone, at once the charm and the safeguard of 
children’s singing. 


. ||| AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
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Carnegie Institute of Technology 
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SUMMER JUNE 30 
1924 AUG. 8 
COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
FOR TEACHERS AND SUPERVISORS OF MUSIC 
Courses in Conducting, Methods, His- Individual Lessons in Organ, Piano, 
tory, Appreciation, Solfeggio and Die- Violin, Violoncello and all instruments 
tation, Eurythmics, Harmony and _ of the Symphony Orchestra. 
Counterpoint. 
ITge Special Course in Technique of Orchestral Instruments 
Ox- Wide range of subjects in Fine Arts, Industrial Arts, 
’ Architecture, Home Economies and Engineering 
Press For Catalog Address: 
) The Director of Summer Session 
Lec- Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Schenley Park, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA IN THE SCHOOLS 


By Miss Epirn M. RuHETTs 


Educational Director Detroit Symphony Orchestra 


The educational work undertaken by 
the Detroit Symphony Orchestra this 
year was in a way experimental and 
has largely to be worked out from 
time to time through rather uncharted 
seas. At the end of six months it be- 
gins to assume visible organization 
which falls logically under three heads. 

First: The Junior Concerts. By 
Junior Concerts we mean a course of 
ten concerts or to be exact two courses 
of five concerts, repeating each pro- 
gramme once (to increase the capacity 
of the hall from two to four thousand) 
which the Detroit Symphony Society 
give entirely free to the children of 
the sixth, seventh and eighth grades of 
the parochial and public schools of 
Wayne County. Wayne County em- 
braces Detroit, Highland Park and 
some six or seven other small com- 
munities which constitute greater De- 
troit. 

The work of the educational di- 
rector for these concerts consists of 
planning the programmes in the first 
place, so that they will constitute the 
course of music appreciation for those 
grades in the public schools. These 
same programmes must also be the 
material for the music memory con- 
test in the spring. In addition to the 
Detroit contest which will be played 
by the Detroit Symphony Orchestra 
we were very happy to arrange for 
the Detroit Symphony Orchestra to 
play the STATE Music Memory Con- 
test (which occurs for the first time 
this year.) In order to co-operate 


with the state-wide educational move- 
ment, the Detroit management is send- 
ing the orchestra to play this contest 
in Lansing for the bare expense of its 
transportation. 


railroad In order 


further to co-operate with this move- 
ment, numbers on Detroit Junior 
series have been incorporated in the 
Michigan State Memory Contest list. 
These concerts are all broadcasted 
with the hope of furnishing greater 
interest for their acquaintance 
throughout the state. Just what effect 
that has had I do not know as yet. 
The work is so new I can only discuss 
plans and not results. 

I seem to have digressed. I men- 
tion the matter of music contest only 
to further illustrate the infinite pains 
which were used in preparing the 
programmes for the Junior concerts 
this year. 

In addition to preparing the pro- 
grammes, the services of the Educa- 
tional Director of the Detroit Sym- 
phony Society are at the disposition 
of the public schools to any extent 
necessary in actually preparing for this 
appreciation course, in conducting 
teacher’s meetings at which the pro- 
grammes and courses are thoroughly 
gone into, or actually conducting the 
auditorium periods with the children 
themselves wherever there is need of 
it and time permits. 

Because these concerts are the 
climax of the definite music apprecia- 
tion work done in the schools and no 
child is supposed to be present who 
has not had much preparation, no ex- 
planatory lectures are given. 

No schools are eligible to these con- 
certs who do not agree to provide 
the above mentioned music apprecia- 
tion work. It has been most inter- 
esting to watch the effect. In two 
or three specific instances, outlying 
communities where music has had very 
low standing have been whipped into 
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It Will Make a Hit With Your School Orchestra 
THE DRUM-MAvor 


Overture for Orchestra 
By 
Epwarp F. JoHNSTON 
Fischer Edition, No. 5296 


Small Orchestra and Piano .................eeeee- $1.30 
OP) err ee ree oe 1.80 
A I  .. scp we.bhe avin enna eee .20 
Te a eee ene en ee 30 
Other Overtures by the Same Composer: 
CINDERELLA O HARA SAN 


Prices Same As Above 


J. FISCHER & BRO., NEW YORK 


FOURTH AVENUE AT EIGHTH STREET 
(Astor Place) 
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NEW JUST OUT! NEW! 


THE LATEST ADDITION TO THE FAMOUS ASCHER’S 
BEGINNERS AND ADVANCED ORCHESTRA SERIES: 


ASCHER’S ADVANCED ORCHESTRA BOOK NO. 5 


CONTENTS: 
Raymond Overture.......4 A. Thomas The Birds and the Brook.R. M. Stults 
Shoulder Arms, March and Two Dancing in the Barn, Schottische 
SE Dhieagetacieseeeusen Rime = Sewaneesonseansebeeniene T. Turner 
CD a tuveuheceeaunk bonne J. Raff Salome, Intermezzo Orientale..... 
What the Pond Lilies Whispered ccnp eseseseseersessesas W. Loraine 
hans iatatiiaia akon se coiasstaahtatl M. Betts Moments Musical........F. Schubert 
Pizzicato Polka (from Sylvia ae V. Hollaender 
ers L. Debiles Wistaria, Novelette...... F. K. Logan 
Fragrance, Waltz.......... E. Ascher Loves Old Sweet Song, Serenade 
Here They Come, March and Two nn sec c cee ceccccececncvcecs Molloy 
Wy sindthboneennene B. Richmond 


All the above numbers also published separately. 
The instrumentation is the same as the other books of the series with a few 
additional parts. 
NET PRICES PER BOOK: 
PIANO ACC., ORGAN OR CONDUCTOR’S PART, $1.00 EACH. 
VIOLIN OR ANY OTHER PART, soc EACH BOOK. 
Free First Violin Part Sent on Request 


EMIL ASCHER, INC. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
1155 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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a realization of their low rank in mu- 
sic appreciation work by the popular 
opinion resulting from our inflexible 
Indignant mothers who want to 
know why their children are not in- 
cluded, papers have an- 
nounced all Wayne County is eligible, 
are, of course, told that no applica- 
received from their 

Very shortly a call 
will follow from the school superin- 
tendent resulting in my being called to 
conduct teacher’s meetings and the 
active installation of music apprecia- 
tion work in that community and the 
tearful thanks of a dear, struggling 
supervisor who had labored in vain to 
gain that much respect for her music 
work. 


rule. 


+ 


since the 


tion has been 


school authorities. 


The entire seating capacity of Or- 
chestra Hall is given over to the heads 
of these school departments propor- 
tionately and distributed to those 
grades within the schools in whatever 
manner they see fit. The Board of 
Directors of the Symphony Society 
voted to give these tickets away in 
spite of my protest. After having 
seen such work in operation in Kan- 
sas City on the pay basis and here on 
the free basis I am more than ever 
opposed to the free basis. If the ad- 
mission fee were but five cents or if 
the money was later turned back to 
the schools or was used in purchasing 
instruments regardless of the fees or 
disposition of them,—it is my convic- 
tion that the morale obtained from 
the school board down to the tiniest 
child, is greatly superior under the 
pay plan. Arguments on both sides 
are numerous, but probably beside the 
point just now. 

Second: Young People’s Concerts. 
The Young People’s series is an es- 
tablished course here, a la Damrosch, 
Stock and others. The tickets range 
from 50 cents to $2.50 for the season 
of five Saturday mornings, open to 
anyone. 


Our programmes this year have all 
been dealing with music forms—First, 
the Symphony; Second, Suite and 
Rhapsody ; Third, Overture and Sym- 
phonic Poem; Fourth, Dance forms, 
March, menuet, war dance and waltz; 
Fifth, compositions in free form. 

The Children’s Concerts have been 
given in Detroit so many years, it was 
Mr. Kolar’s hope to go a little further 
in advance of the ordinary work be- 
ginning with the instruments etc 
These concerts were therefore planned 
to top the Junior concerts and we sup- 
posed would be patronized by high 
school students, club women etc. Con- 
trary to our expectations, children 
younger than those admitted to the 
Junior concerts are in abundance, ac- 
companied probably by their grand- 
mothers, and as the season has pro- 
ceeded I have tried to adhere to the 
topics as planned but presented them 
in a very childlike manner. We have 


‘used slides in diagraming the sym- 


phony, and had very splendid ones to 
illustrate the “Peer Gynt” story it- 
self, preceded by some of the Nor- 
wegian legends and_ superstitions 
which furnish the setting. We have 
not used slides for the last two as we 
did not want to establish any certain 
precedent. 

Third: New Detroit. The pre 
viously described branches of the work 
with all its importance is nevertheless 
decidedly the easiest phase to ac 
complish. The organization of the 
schools and _ systematized planning 
make it, so far as I am concerned, ab- 
solutely simple. The only real work 
being the executive and the study 
work. The third branch of our work 
is the phase that has and is furnish- 
ing the real genuine worry. It must 
be remembered that until fifteen years 
ago Detroit was a little city of 300,000 
or so. They say it was very beauti- 
ful and as such its fame spread abroad 
until outsiders can scarcely believe the 
problems of New Detroit. 
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> aj] | Over one million has been added 
‘irst, [Oo the previous popualtion—a million SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE 
and people who brought no traditions, no for training of 
vm. [vic pride but came merely for work MUSIC SUPERVISORS 
rms, {2 the factories. Three hundred ITHACA CONSERVATORY UF 
altz: [thousand of them are foreigners. To MUSIC 
nd some way of bringing these people June 26th to August 6th 
been pato a knowledge and appreciation of ALBERT EDMUND BROWN, Dean 
een First President of Eastern Music Super- 
was [le orchestra has been the greatest visors’ Conference 
ther pope of Mr. Gabrilowitsch in bring- Assisted by fifteen prominent teachers of 
1er on 1 it bvi S wide reputation and experience 
be- 5 c ere and quite obvi0u J my) Courses in Methods, Sight Singing, Har- 
4+, poreatest problem. ° mony, Ear Training, Conducting, etc., and 
etc - . all standard methods of instruction used in 
ined | Except for the work which I the teaching of Public School Music. 
. started j ANC: ‘Sty hic School Certificate at Conclusion of 
sup- farted in Kansas City and which | Summer Scheel Course 
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y it- find of an organization that is suf- BOOK REVIEW—NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
Nor- ficiently interested in music to pro ee ae Sale 


tions -gramme an illustrated talk upon it. Songs for Little Children. Book One. Poems 

hav rr ‘ ' from Robert Louis Stevenson. Music by Marvin 
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S WE fy; lectures. Some times these are to 
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the symphony before and that they 


become patrons of the regular 
symphony concerts another year. 
I am constantly amazed when work- 


nlay 


ing even among the best people at the 
great number of them to whom music 
plays no part in life—the enormous 


proportion of an industrial city who 
take so little time for things cultural. 

I can only be sure that this work has 
at least been of tremendous advertis- 
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ing value and as such | think much 
more effective than an equal sum of 
money spent in newspaper advertis- 
ing which the non-musical person 
would skip. At least, when I am 
there in person they listen for forty- 
five minutes or an hour and to some 
interesting features of some coming 
symphony event for naturally my lec- 
tures are always directly tied to the 
symphony programmes. 





intendent of schools in the country. 
cents to the JOURNAL office. 





EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL REPORT—BULLETIN NO. 3 


Bulletin No. 8, which will contain the full report of the Educational 
Council en “Music Instruction in the Public Schools of the United States,” 
will soon be issued from the JOURNAL office.. This bulletin will contain the 
findings of the Council concerning the above subject into which the special 
committee put a great many hours of work extending over a period of more 
than a year. The report contains many full page charts and graphs which 
are necessary to the complete understanding of the subject. Every member 
of the Conference and all readers of the JOURNAL will want a copy of this 
report for their own reference, and a copy should be placed with every super- 
Copies may be secured by sending ten 
It is expected that the bulletin will be ready 
for distribution some time in February. 








NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MUSIC CLUBS 


CLARENCE GUSTLIN, 


The writer feels that the most ap- 
propriate introduction to this series of 
articles upon the National Federation 
of Music Clubs which he can make is 
acknowledgement, in the name of that 
organization, of the fine spirit of cour- 
tesy, interest and co-operation implied 
in the invitation of your Editor to 
make such a contribution to 
stimulating and inspiring pages each 
month. We are grateful for the op- 
portunity to acquaint you, even if 
with comparative inadequacy, with 
some of the phases of activity fostered 
by our organization. 

In this article the writer feels it may 
be profitable to give a sort of bird’s- 
eye view of the scope of our work 
without specific comment upon same. 


these 


lice-Chairman of 


John F. Lyons, of 900 Southland Ave. 


Publicity 

Those readers who may have a par- 
ticular interest in any one or more de- 
partments or their subsidiary branches 
may apply to the chairmen of same 
whose addresses are herewith includ- 


ed. 


Our fortunate 
indeed in having at its head so able 


and widely admired a leader as Mrs. 


Federation is most 


Worth, Texas. Possessed of 
rare qualities of heart and mind which 
make service and 
achievement Mrs. Lyons has won a 
very enviable place for the Fedéra- 
tion of Music Clubs in the musical 
world of affairs as well as for herself 
in the hearts of her co-workers. 
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The education department is ably 
captained by Mrs. William Arms 
Fisher, 405 Marlborough St., Bos- 
ton, Mass., and has the following 
subsidiary departments: Course of 
Study, Public School Music, Music 
Settlement Schools, Church Music, 
Pageantry, Choral, and Music in [n- 
dustry. It may be well to state here 
for the benefit of mafty who are apt 
to be specially interested that Mrs. 
I. J. Ottoway, of Port Huron, Mich., 
is national Chairman of Public School 
Music. She i$ accomplishing a very 
constructive and efficient t 
this work. 


service 1n 


The American Music Department, 
Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley, of Ox 
ford, Ohio, 
following activities: 
posers, Opera, Orchestra, Fellowships 
for Composers, Young Artists’ Con- 
tests, Young Artists’ Scholarships, 
Home and Group Singing, Interna- 
, and Chamber Mu 


director, comprises the 


\merican Com- 


sic 
\ Finance and 
partment is in 


Legislation De- 
| the experienced charge 
of Mrs. Frank A. Seiberling, Stan- 
Hywett Hall, Akron, Ohio. Special 
chairmen and Committees have 
charge of Endowment Fund and Spe- 
‘al Memberships, Ways and Means, 
Legislation, and Budget. 

An active Extension Department is 
headed by Mrs. Oscar V. Hundley, 
2811 Niazuma Ave., Birmingham 
\la. Its activities extend into every 
State and Territory and_ includes 
Alaska, Hawaii, and the Philippines. 

Mrs. Helen Harrison Mills, 120 
Columbia Terrace, Peoria, TIIl., is 
Chairman of the Publicity Depart- 
ment, Printing and Publishing, Cus- 
todian of Flags, and Program Ex- 
change. Any reader having a special 
interest in the work and accomplish- 
ment of the Federation is cordially 
invited to apply for gratuitous copies 
of the National Bulletin. 





“Pm In Love With 
a Toreador” 


Sang Senor Dictorio of Sunny Spain, 
as he thought of Senores Swateo and 
Whackeo, renowned toreadors. Senor 
Dictorio had never seen a bull fight but 
he knew all about them from the sport 
page of the papers. But his two daugh- 
ters do not agree with him. And there 
are also two Spanish gentlemen who 
are much interested in the daughters, 
Two beggars come along and are forced 
to masquerade as the celebrated torea- 
dors. So the fun starts in this new light 
opera, the 


TOREADORS 


Just published. By Mr. Carrington, the 
composer of “Windmills of Holland,” 
“Love Pirates of Hawaii,” and other 
well-known operettas. Spanish in 
theme. Spirited in action. Beautiful 
costumes. Charming dancing girls. 
Abundance of humor. Hear the score—- 
you'll like it! 


. Get Your Examination Copy! 


Myers & CARRINGION 
| Scmoce. OPERETTAS 
_Redwood City 


Califorma 
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WHAT IS IN MODERN MUSIC? 


Ernest Biocn, Director of the Cleveland Institute of Music, Cle? 


The study of the history of art 
shows that at any period, in a lesser or 
greater degree, there has been a strug- 
gle between partisans of the past and 
the so-called innovators. Already, at 
the time of the ancient Greeks there 
were controversies about the past, the 
art of the past, and what they called 
modern. 

In about the thirteenth century, 
after centuries of pure monody, music 
began timidly to break away from the 
Gregorian chant in the direction that 
was to lead slowly to our modern mu- 
sic. A century later, in the midst of 
that new and extensively developed 
polyphony, and probably as an expres- 
sion of the need for contrast, there be- 
gan to grow up another art which was 
nothing else but the continuation of 
the art of the troubadours. This was 
the accompanied monody, which con- 
temporaries of that time boastfully 
called “ars nova,’ new art. You see 
that neither the word nor the idea is 
new. And I think that among all the 
discussions between these two view- 
points, it is good and refreshing to 
look at the past and convince our- 
selves that our time is not an excep- 
tion, but a mere repetition. 

Oscar Wilde has said, “Nothing is 
so dangerous as being too modern. 
One is apt to grow old-fashioned 
quite suddenly.” One could wish that 
many contemporary artists, painters, 
litterateurs, as well as musicians, 
would think that sentence over. Too 
many people are carried away by the 
assertions of critics and artists, who 
make such radical discrimination be 
tween what is modern and what is not, 
and it is a matter to make one smile 
when a few of them attribute such ex- 
aggerated importance to the whole- 
tone scale (already, indeed, very old- 
fashioned today) and ascribe its in- 


cland, Ohio 


vention, gratuitously and erroneous- 
ly, to Debussy, when we find its prin- 
ciple almost systematically developed 
in Liszt and its germ already in Bach. 

Personally, I can hardly make any 
distinction, fy real historical distinc- 
tion, between what is modern and 
what is not. What seemed modern 
yesterday seems classical today. I re- 
member how people feacted to Rich- 
ard Wagner only thirty years ago; how 
the Prelude of Tristan, for instance, 
sounded to all of us, and how it sounds 
to us now that we have become ac- 
customed to it—perfectly classical and 
tame. I remember the terrific struggle 
against Debussy, only twenty years 
ago, and the fights I personally had 
with excellent and cultured musicians 
who denied any artistic value to the 
message of this master, when I tried 
to convince them that his music was 
as legitimate and as logically con- 
structed as any other. But prominent 
critics, still living today, denied him 
melody, harmony, or rhythm, and ac- 
cused him of having “deliberately sup- 
pressed” these essential elements of 
music. 

I can feel however, perfectly well 
what is already old-fashioned, and I 
must confess that I feel it infinitely 
more about so-called modern produc- 
tions than about the majority of the 
living works of the past. It would 
take too long, and the time is too 
short, to discuss the very real prob- 
lems and facts about musical evolu- 
tion. I will, however, endeavor t 
give them in a brief outline. Let me 
say, first, that they are not at all 
different from the laws of evolution in 
general. But we ought to keep in 
mind first that there is a great differ- 
ence between art and science. Science 
is cumulative. FE,very discovery that is 


made lavs an additional stone. The 
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smallest improvement of an obscure 
research worker may become an in- 
valuable addition in the future. A 
practical accomplishment, such as the 
Ford motor car, for example, is due 
to the tireless efforts of hundreds of 
people for centuries. Or, again, an 
apparently slight discovery in the 
structure of a vegetable cell may revo- 
jJutionize our whole conception of life. 


In art it is not the same. We see 
that uncultured, uncivilized people 
achieve very great things in art. The 
paintings discovered in the Altamira 
cave, and many others of the prehis- 
toric period, as well as the stone im- 
plements of that age, show not only a 
stupendous mastery of the technique 
but a very fine and perfect esthetic 
sense. They are works of art in the 
highest sense, since they contain all 
the qualities that are essential in an 
esthetic work. Many modern artists 
try to find inspiration among forms 
and colors and even conceptions of 
\frican primitive tribes, and it would 
be very difficult for us to discriminate 
and talk of any kind of superiority 
between the arts of the various civil- 
izations, such as ancient Egypt, India, 
China, and Greece. Chinese and 
lapanese paintings and caramics of 
centuries ago are as living, as perfect, 
as modern as any work of contempor- 
There is no such thing in 
wt as progress. The human soul has 
not changed and art is its mirror. As 
Schopenhauer has said, “Art seems to 
stop the wheel of Time, and, irrespec- 
tive of Time or periods, crystallizes 
i Truth in a perfect Form.” 


ary artists. 


In music I cannot see any superior- 
y, from the purely esthetic view- 
point, of a so-called modern work 
Wer one of those wonderful melodies 
f Gregorian chant, save that there 
are very few modern melodies, taken 
that stand the 
test of the comparison. Our art is 
lifferent. ‘That is all. 


in themselves, could 
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PAN AMERICAN BAND 
INSTRUMENTS 


for the School Band 


Very good quality at a very reason- 
able price—that is the secret of the 
popularity of Pan American instruments 
for school bands and orchestra. 


Their easy playing qualities enable 
students to make rapid progress. The 
musical results in the ensemble are emi- 
nently satisfactory. 


The reasonable price of Pan Amer- 
icans simplifies the financing of a school 
band or orchestra. We'll gladly help 
in the organization of a band—without 
obligation. Write to 


PAN AMERICAN BAND 
INSTRUMENT CO. 


Dept. A Indiana 


Elkhart 











FREE THEMATIC 
BOOKLETS 


OF 


PUBLIC SCHOOL 
CHORUSES 


NEW MUSIC FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Thirteen selections of which nine are 
printed complete in this thematic booklet. 
2 unison choruses, 4 two-part choruses, 2 
three-part choruses for soprano, alto and 
second alto, 3 three-part choruses for so- 
prano, alto and bass, and 2 four-part chor- 


mixed voices.) 


CHORUSES FOR SOPRANO, ALTO AND 
BASS. ALSO TWO-PART CHORUSES 
Nine selections all printed complete. 4 

. A. B. choruses, 5 two-part choruses. 


FIRST PAGES OF NINE FAVORITE 
CLASSICS 
Offenbach’s “‘Barcolle,” Suppe’s “Poet and 
Peasant,” etc. 3 editions of each selection: 
2-part chorus, 3-part chorus (soprano, alto 


uses ( 


and a second alto for girls or boys with 
unchanged voices), 4-part chorus (mixed 
voices). 


Booklets Free if you mention “Music Super- 
visors’ Journal” 


Lorenz Publishing Company 
Dayton, Ohio (216 W. Fifth St.) 
New York (70 E. 45th St.) 
Chicago (218 S. Wabash Ave.) 
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Why is it different? Why, if the 
human soul has not changed, have the 
forms of expression changed so 
much ? 

A thought of Gustav Lebon, the 
great French thinker, may help us to 
understand. He has said: ‘La répe- 
tition fréquente des memes sensations, 
engendre un eftet physiologique qu’on 
pourrait qualifier loi de lassitude. Elle 
oblige les étres sensibles a varier sou- 
vent leurs désirs.” (In English: The 
frequent repetition of the same sen- 
sations engenders a physiological ef- 
fect which one may term law of fa- 
tigue. This law forces feeling be- 
ings frequently to vary their desires. ) 

But this is only one of the innumer- 
ible factors that contribute to the evo- 
lution of those modes of expression. 
\s 1 said, the laws of evolution ap- 


y here, and they are, as you know, 


very intricate. I firmly believe that 
at the basis of all these laws in the 
world of the spirit, and as a point of 
departure, there is not collective ac- 
tion but one individuality. It is un- 
deniable that there is always a leader 
before any movement of the masses. 
The masses follow; they never create. 

But how does it happen that a new 
individuality is created? Here is the 
great mystery. Here we dwell in the 
realm of the imponderable. Here the 
factors of race, time, environment 
come into play to help us understand, 
if not to explain, the miracle of mir- 
acles, the genius. What kind of sub- 
tle chemistry and what laws of me- 
chanics operate to bring at the right 
time men like Homer, Phidias, Michael 
\ngelo, Bach, Beethoven, Wagner, 
Shakespeare, or, in another world, 
marvelously great figures like Lincoln 
or Walt Whitman? This we cannot, 
no one can, explain. We have to bow 
in humble reverence and be grateful to 
Providence that such great lights were 
given to us to show us the way and 
the truth amidst the night of our pre- 
judices and errors. 
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Yet however great and isolated they 
all were, they were men, all the same; 
and here you can find the point of 
contact between the individual and the 
collective mass. For before they could 
give they had to live and absorb from 
their environment. They could not 
have created if they had been absolute. 
ly isolated. But the mystery of their 
assimilation and most generally /eac- 
tion against their time is still unsolved 

Thus, a strong individuality, witha 
strong impulse toward expression, al- 
ways brings an original form of ex- 
pression, because he is a new man 
But this new form does not mear 
progress, in the sense in which we ae- 
cept that word, though at the timea 
new man comes, and after the usua 

; 


strug: 


ggle, there are always hasty part 


isans apt to proclaim him the onbh 
Messiah. It has always been the sam 
story that every great man and @ 
dependent thinker, in politics, religion 
science, as well as in art, was misup- 
derstood and fought by the masse 
first, because masses are, by nature 
conservative. Then a small group ¢ 
intelligent people, who began to w 
derstand him, grew, accepted his ideas 
canonized them, proclaimed them tl 
only truth, as if there had never bee 
one before or after him. And hu 
dreds of books are written about tl 
new creed. 

Then come the imitators who cop 
and repeat him. But every imitatio 
is dead. There is no principle « 
life in it. As for contemporaries 
they very often do not see the differ 
ence between the creative genius an 
the skillful imitator, sometimes mor 
skillful than the genius whom h 
copies. That is why musicians an 
critics put on the same plane medic 
crity and genius, as they did in th 
time of Beethoven, Wagner, and é 
nowadays. Only Time brings som 
justice and puts things in their prope 
place. 

The so-called new art, called revolt 
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same; 

int off tionary first, seems to us finally a per- 

id the} fectly logical consequence of evolu- FOR 

coulif tion. So it was with Bach, Beet- SCHOOLS 
. from} hoven, Wagner, Debussy, Strauss, and AND 





d notf 20t only in music but in every realm INSTITUTES 
of thought and in religion and politics. This spot is here 
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' their} Great musicians were misunderstood, 
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1 hey accused by the prominent critics of 

s any their time as having no melody. 

nredicf Of course, forms do change ac- 


n th§ Cording to needs. Every epoch has a 
ad dy certain tendency, an atmosphere that 
som tunes people’s minds and gives the 


rope products of the epoch an air of ¢ L A R K 


familiarity. Geniuses living at any TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


wale age either express themselves accord- 
evolug we P 34th Year 


ing to their age or, by contrast, get : 
away from it (as the art of Debussy FREE REGISTRATION 























5 MUSIC 


Is a reaction from the exaggerated 


\Vagnerianism), and as nowadays we 
see the same reaction agamst the Im- 


when the imitators 


pressionists. But 


come the new style is abused, repeat- 


ed ed naus People finally get 
sick of it. The desire for a change 
comes. This desire and the evolution 
of ideas bring a new style, or at least 


a development of art along another 


acirection 
\lusic is made up of rhythm and 
soun hese simple elements, com- 


bined in thousands of wavs, 


to all styles t one time it is melody 
lone, with the rhythm of the words 
as for centuries the 


I" 


a tramework, 


f 


Gregorian chant. en came a vocal 


, 7 
h 
Ivphonic period, which for centuries 
ly 


supplanted completely the Gregoria: 


chant. In turn came the instrumenta! 


period, slowly putting into the back 
ground the vocal polyphony. So it ts 
\\Vhen a style is abused a reaction fol 
lows. Certain epochs are essentially 


I 
melodic, some polyphonic. Our time, 
or. if 
vears, has been an essentially harmonic 


period. 


y 
1/ 


and instrumental The preoc 


cupation of composers seems to have 


turned almost entirely about finding 


unusual harmonic aggregations of 


notes or of orchestral combinations 


The purely melodic and even rhythmic 
clements have 


- 
east 


been neglected or at 
minimized. The architectural 
form the dynamic effects, have often 
been sacrificed to such harmonic and 
instrumental preoccupations. We 
have been considering modern any- 
thing that got away from the diaton- 
ism ot Mozart, Haydn, or Beethoven, 
or even Wagner, and that broke away 
from the regular forms. The ultra 
modernists go further. They want t 
eliminate all feeling of key, or regu- 
lar rhythm, or diatonic melody. 
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you will, the last twenty-five 
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’ 


but all this is not modern! ‘Tomor- 


row it may be, it will be, very old- 


fashioned, and as always a reaction 


will follow. Therefore, we must dis- 
criminate, and sharply, in the name of 
good sense and sound judgment, be- 
necessities of evolution and 
The 


living process , the latter 1s sterile and 
stand- 


tween tiie 


sheer arbitrariness. former is a 


without justification from. th« 


point of art and life. 


all, stagnation 1s. the 


after 


negation, the worst enemy of life. So 


™ 
But, 


all attempts, even the crudest, to get 
away seem to me better than the mere 
copying of the forms of the past. It 
is unnecessary to repeat in weaker 
way, what has been better told before 
\What we all need, and ought to know 
much better than we do, are the riches 
of the past. Unfortunately, our vir- 


tuosi, singers, instrumentalists, and 


conductors do not help us, in_ their 
poor and uniform repertoire, to a 
knowledge of the full understanding 
of the masterpieces of all periods, the 
works of the great geniuses, still as 
We ought to know the 
Gregorian chant, the masterpieces of 
Palestrina and of the giant, Orlando 
We ought to get acquainted 


living as ever. 


de Lasso. 
with the cantatas of Bach, the great- 
est source of inspiration to all. We 
ought to hear regularly Beethoven's 
Vissa Solmnis and his last quartets, 
this imperishable and most modern of 
all messages ever given to humanity 
understand _ that 
age! That 


Then we might 


beauty and Art have no ag 
what is sincerely conceived and _ sit- 
cerely written by a great personality 
will live forever, in spite of the form, 
melody, or harmony in which it em- 

itself. For it is this living. 
element constit ites the 


bodies 
vital which 


eternally modern in music. 
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CHICAGO SPECIAL TO 
CINCINNATI 

Mr. C. E. (Casey) Lutton wishes 
to announce that the special trains 
Chicago to Cincinnati will 
leave Chieago, Sunday evening, 
(April 6th, by ‘way of the Big Four 
Railroad. For reservations write 
Mr. Lutton at his new headquarters 
in the Lyon & Healy Building, Chi- 
cago, where he will be located after 
March 15th. Announcements will 
he mailed to all members of the 
Conference in the Middle West Dis- 
trict at a later date. 


This promises to be the biggest 
and best special that has ever gone 
out of Chicago bound for the Con- 
ference. The “Big Four” is mak- 
ing special efforts to take eare of 
the crowd in a royal manner. 











OHIO SUPERVISORS 
ORGANIZE 

The school music people of north 
astern Ohio organized this last Nov- 
ember into a group named the School 
Music Club of North Eastern Ohio. 

Mr. James McMahon of Willough- 
ly, Ohio, is chairman; Miss Lillian M. 
Howell of Cleveland, Ohio, 1s secre- 
tary and treasurer; Mrs. Zoe Long 
Fouts of Bratenahl, Ohio, is in charge 
f arrangements. The second meet- 
ing of this club was held in Hotel 
Winton, Cleveland, December 8 at 
which time more than sixty were pres- 
ent for luncheon and hearing a paper 
on Junior High School Music prepar- 
ed and Mr. Ralph 
Wright, music supervisor of Lorain, 
Ohio which was followed by an 1n- 


presented by 


teresting discussion. 

The meetings of this club are to oc- 
cir once a month and it is hoped to 
further the spirit of co-operation 
among the musical people of our sec- 
tion of the state. 


ORDER DIRECT 


We manufacture supplies needed 
in teaching music in the 
school room. 


STAFF LINERS, BATONS, . 
FLASH CARDS, 
RuBBER Stamp NOTES 

CHART PAPER, 
and the 
MELopic CHART 
PitcH PIpPes 
Also the Standard Course of Study, as 
by The Educational Council. 
PROMPT SHIPMENT 
SUBSCRIBE for SCHOOL MUSIC, 
the Supervisors’ Magazine. ONE 
DOLLAR a year. Send for Sample 
Copy. 


adopted 


Sample copy on request 


P. C. HAYDEN 


KEOKUK, IOWA 











SUPERVISORS 


At the Cincinnati Conference the 
crowd will be too large and the pro- 
gram too full of interest to permit 
you to carefully examine our material 
for school instrumental music. 


You are cordially invited to send 
for any of our music “on approval.” 
Take time now to post yourself on 
“the best material for school use.” 


Stuber’s Instrumental Music 
Course 


for orchestra class work. 
Root’s Beginner's Orchestra Book 

excellent for school work. 
Root’s Young Orchestra Favorite 


endorsed by many supervisors. 


E. T. ROOT & SONS 


1520 E. 56th St. Chicago, Tl. 




















Southern Supervisors’ Conference 





Atice E. Bivens, Greensboro, N. C., President 
Grace P. WoopMan, Jacksonville, Fla., Vice-President 


Mrs. EvizAsetH BELL HENDERSON 
Secretary. 

H. W. Sropuer, Louisiana State University 
Chairman on Transportation. 


Paut J. Weaver, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Chairman Committee on Publicity 

D. R. Gespuart, Nashville Tenn. 
Auditor. 








A MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Dear Co-Workers: 
The Southern Music | 
Supervisors’ Conference 
has passed its second 
birthday with a meeting 
in Louisville that stimu- 
lated those present to 
“oo on” to make music a 
vital part of the curri- 
culum of every school, 
Elementary, High, Nor- 
mal, College and Uni- 
versity in the South. 

In order to accomplish 
this, the co-operation of 
every teacher and super- 
visor in the South is 


power that comes from concerted ac- 
tion that big things are done. We have 





chosen for ourselves 

tremendous task. A; 
President of the organi- 
zation which is working 
to eventually make a vis- 
ion a realization, I ask 
for it the support oi 
every one in the South, 
and invite and urge you 
to be present at the meet- 
ing to be held during the 
National Conference ir 
order that you may learn 
the plans of the Confer- 
ence for this year, culmi- 
nating in the meeting ir 


Winston-Salem, N. C 


ALICE E. BIVENS . 
needed. It is through the President next November. 


Sincerely yours, 
Auick E. Bivins. 





MEETING OF THE SOUTHERN CONFERENCE MEMBERS 
AT CINCINNATI 


As a tangible evidence of the close 
relationship existing between the Na- 
tional Conference and the Southern 
Conference, President Miessner has 
granted the request of President Alice 
FE. Bivins that a meeting of southern- 
ers be scheduled in Cincinnati during 
the week of the National Conference. 
The south is always well represented 
at these meetings; there were over two 
hundred present at Cleveland last year 
from the territory of the Southern 
group. 


At this meeting matters of great im- 
portance will be discussed, especially 
as to general policies in the Southern 
Conference and as to immediate plans 
for action along important lines. Every 
southerner present should note the 
time and place for this meeting, and 
should not fail to attend. We are 
working for music in the South, and 
we must work together to make any 
impression on conditions; incidentally, 
we are working for our own personal 
betterment and advancement, which 
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cannot be accomplished unless we bet- 
ter the general conditions under which 
we work. 

The preliminary plans for our an- 
nual meeting will be announced in Cin- 








Auditor. 


D. R. GeBHART, 


cinnati; this meeting is to be held in 
the fall in Winston-Salem, N. C. The 
plans have progressed to the point 
where we are perfectly sure of most 
attractive and interesting features for 
this meeting; and we believe we are 
going to provide programmes which 
will equal in every way those which 
we are accustomed to at the meetings 
of the National. No place in the south 
can offer us more than does Winston- 
Salem. 

J. WEAVER, 

Publicity Agent. 


PAUL 





THE JOURNAL FUND 


The Journal fand is still open to 
receive contributions. This appeal 
is not made so much to the mem- 
bers of the Conference, as to the 
ten thousand other readers of the 
Journal who are not contributing 
in any way to its support. .The 
Journal is self-supporting, because 
of our splendid list of advertisers, 
but we are ambitious to make it 
more effective and valuable to more 
people. 
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AN 
ORCHESTRA 
COLLECTION 

FOR 86 INSTRUMENTS 


SIX DIFFERENT VIOLIN PARTS 
IN FIRST AND HIGHER POSITIONS 
Five Saxophones and 25 Other Instruments 


“BEGINNERS AND PROFESSIONALS CAN 
PLAY TOGETHER OR SEPARATE” 


BELWIN 
VARIETY FOLIO 


Containing 15 Numbers 
ARRANGED BY 
MAURICE BACON 


SPECIAL NET PRICE 
EACH BOOK 


Piano Acc. or Organ......... 7be 
Violin or Any Other Part.... 


Sample Violin Books Free 





701 SEVENTH AVE. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BELWIN 


INC. 











SCHOOL MUSIC 


TEAM WORK TUNES 


Folksongs of Various Countries 


Compiled and Simply Arranged for 
School Ensembles 
by Elizabeth Fyffe and 
Elsie S. Kimberly 
Published for ) 
Three Violins, Cello (ad lib) and Piano Score 
Price $3.00 net 
Extra String pts. soc net, each. _ 
Special arrangements for Solo Violin 
and Piano, $1.00 net. 


CARL FISCHER’S 
PROGRESSIVE ORCHESTRA FOLIO 
Forty Selected and Practical Arrangements 

of Favorite Compositions, suitable for public 
schools and high schools. 
Arranged for full Orchestra and Mandolin 
Orchestra. 
Published in 2 Volumes 
Parts soc each 


CARL FISCHER, Inc. 
Cooper Square, New York City 


Piano $1.00 


Branch Stores 


Boston Chicago 




















Instrumental Music Department 





CONFERENCE STANDING COMMITTEE 


Jay W. Fay, Rochester, N. Y 


Evcens M,. HAHNEL, St. Louis, Mo 


B. FP. Sruper 


Victor L. FP. RespmManyn, Yonkers, N. Y 
Russert V. Morcan, Cleveland, O 


Akron, O. 








THE TRAINING OF THE INSTRUMENTAL TEACHER 


RussELL V. MorGAN, 


the term Public School 
\usi Was considered 
svnonomous with vocal 
USK Instrumental or- 


gamzations were rare 


ind with few exceptions 


were not recognized as 
responsibilities of the 
Supervisors of Music. 
The instrumental work 
where present in the 
schools was practically 


everywhere conducted on 


one ol lirst, 


two plans; 


an outside musician was 


’ 
] 


Dir ct 





wv of Music, Cleveland, Oh: 
11 7 ? ' ‘ 
possible in all schools 
Dr. Will Earhart wh 
first began the organiz 


ing of the symphonic or 


chestra in the Richmond 


work in Richmond until 
this ore! 


without question one ot 


brought in by the school the finest amateur. or- 
o Russet MorGa 

iuthorities to direct the chestras in -\merica. 

' . Supervisor of Instrumental M c, 1 ° 1.: 

band or orchestra, the ™ \ demand for high 


Cleveland, O 


result not being gratify 
ing because of 
knowledge concerning school organ 
Izz.tion and ‘routine’ or; second, a mu 
sically inclined teacher of some sub 


ier than music carried on the 


react 
ect ot 


] 


work under great disadvantage be 


cause of the lack of the peculiar train- 


Ing necessary to success. These plat s 
failed to offer any permanent basis 
for growth or even continuity. ‘There 
were a few supervisors, however, who 
had the 
mental training in the schools and who 


organized the 


vision of worthwhile instru- 


work on such a fine 


basis and procured such wonderful re- 
sults that superintendents and super- 
visors everywhere began asking them- 
such activities were not 


selves why 


the conductor's lack ot 


chool orchestras began 


» sweep the country and supervisors 
of Music suddenly realized that this 
Was part of their job and that the 
raining which had seemed tairlv ace 


quate in meeting the problems ot 
did not inch 


help in carrying on 


school music 


this new work 
The various summer schools offering 
training for music supervisors sensed 
the new need and immediately created 
classes in orchestration and orchestra 
So far as they were able 
these 
gave a real help and in a very short 


conducting. 
by limitations of time, classes 
time, orchestras were organized and at 


work in the majority of schools 
and as 


were In 


orchestras flourished 


kinds of 


These 


more instruments 


Indiana, Hig! Scho 
~ | 

\ is prone l this 
1 and his intluence nu 

, 
e development of the 
“i , 

oaern high s¢ i of 

} s } 
chestra 1s 1mmeas ible 
\ T is » | ? 7 
It | | cai‘ \ ind 
others carried on_ the 
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MUSIC RENTED 


Our rental service includes: 
Complete vocal scores and Chorus Parts of 
Operas, Oratorivs and Cantatas for Choir and 
Chorus. Orchestral Accompaniments for Standard 
Songs, Arias, Concertos, Oratorios, Cantatas, 
Operas. Symphonies, Overtures, Suites, etc. for 
large and small orchestras. Stage Guides, Pro- 
fessional! Coaches, Music Directors of unques- 
tioned ability furnished for all occasions. 

Our staff of the best music arrangers enables 
us to furnish Music Arranging, Copy and Trans- 
posing of the highest class. When you are in 
need of any musical assistance consult us. For 
rates, lists, and other information, address 
WESTERN MUSIC LIBRARY, INC, 
509 S. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 




















—_ NEW BOOKS OF INTEREST 
vh ay W. Fay , : . : 
we J for Music Supervisors 
eo rman Instrumental Committee 
Sct Huffer's New High School Orchestra Book 
or t omplete instrumentation Price 5O cents 
roduced 7 he “ore a1 c . each, Piano, 31.00 McCosh’s Very Easy Band 
nond es a. § Coens, the Book for Young Bands. Complete instrumen- 
HRs supervisor soon found his_ limited tation, including all Saxophone and Solo Slide 
-chool ; ‘ o " Trombone parts Price 25 cents each Junior 
, raining inadequate to cope with the High School Chorus Collection. S. A. B. Price 
tn - . . 60 cents Warner’s Book of Unison and Two- 
varied pre yblemis contronting him. Part Songs for Upper Grades and Junior High 
C in eS . rad : f mu ic wer intro School Price 60 cents. 
fisher grades o us re , a 
f the — 5 . . : — Bray . 4 Send for catalog of School Must 
, . | duced and the technical difficulties be- | phe Chart Musie Publishing House 
il OfF- " Ss . 
1 me too much for those whose train- Chicago 
LDle : . 
‘fing was confined mainly to the vocal 
ind ° . . 7 
of school music. 
the . . 
This condition caused Supervisors 


How to Teach 
\ treiiee ne teachin suateciel on att Ee ORCHESTRAS OR BANDS 
ning as teaching materi add 


ne of ; gaits & ! 
z » the music department and the pos- FREE! 


consider musicians with instrument- 








Or- Li}ie 5 7 1 y Ervin H. Kleffman, well-known author 
7 ulities existing mm the schools under and artist conductor who, for a number of 
ax an ene . - a ' a years, supervised instrumental music instruction 
high ese new conditions caused the in- gj Y6#™s sUperve Chicago's high schools. Last 
| strumental musician to seriously con- fj June one of his school bands won a $500 cash 
began ' , , Pg prize in the national contest. 
vieors ider entering public school music, a Write for particulars. 
. this | lel hitherto offering small encourage- J] AMERICAN MUSICAL EXPRESSION 
t \ by > " y ~ 
t th lent except to the vocalist. PUBLISHERS 

le boards of I.ducation desiring to se- Postofiice Box 96 Chicago, Ti. 
. o¢ Psure instrumental teachers soon found 
is { 
ch ot 
work 
‘ering DEAR IUNE 

nsed 1 sure thank you for your advice concerning Entertainment Material 1 wrote the 
c ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE, Franklin, Ohio (1 understand they also have a house 
-eated Denver, Colorado). They sent me a splendid line of Operettas, and Octayo Music on 

: approval for all my grades. 
restra Although they don’t send Plays, Sheet Music, Drills, etc., on approval, | find their 
» able catalog fairly bursting with good things which | can use While their ads don't imply 


that they are the only concern to whom you should send orders, they have given me quick 
service and courteous treatment, and I'm for ‘em Their le@ter to me expressed their great 
obligation to other publishers and a desire to share business with them and not to grab 


short t all. 
n { at Don't worry about Jack. I've a new one now. 
an Devotedly, 


hools MARY. 
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As 
a rule, teachers are expected to have 
the equivalent 


themselves in a peculiar position. 


a college degree or 
which pre-supposes graduation from 
high school. ‘The best instrumental 
musicians were usually found lacking 
in this qualification because of the 
short-sightedness of these same 
Boards of Education in not making it 
possible for boys and girls really tal- 
ented in music to continue the high 
school course by giving adequate credit 
for music. The question arose as to 
the advisability of securing teachers 
with educational qualifications and 
limited musical training or teachers 
of unquestioned ability in music who 
had been prevented by these same 
Boards of Education from securing 
both a sound musical training and a 
general education. This problem is 
still serious and the purpose of this 
paper is to group the qualifications 
deemed essential for the instrumental 
music teacher. 








HAHNEI! 


EUGENE 


Supervisor—St. Louis, Mo. 


In considering the necessary equip- 
ment for the instrumental teacher at 
present three headings may be used. 
First, there is the of the 
academic subjects which are highly 


division 
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unportant; second, pedogogical train- 
ing for which there is a two-fold nec- 
essity in understanding the language 
and organization of the school system 
in general, and also for the help in 
properly organizing and grading the 
subject matter in the various music 
courses ; and third, the musical equip- 





REBMANN 


Victor L. F. 


Supervisor—-Yonkers, N. Y 


ment should be as thorough as it is 
possible for one to acquire in_ the 
time allotment. Granting that a four 
years’ course of training is expected 
from the instrumental teacher, about 
thirty hours or one quarter of the four 
years’ work should be given to the 
academic subjects. Ten to twelve on 
pedogogical procedure and the remain- 
der of the one hundred and twenty 
hours should be given over to the study 
of applied and theoretical music. The 
academic subjects could well be mad 
elective except perhaps for one or two 
English courses, a course in publi 
speaking, and an intenisive course i 
the study of acoustics. The pede 
gogical subjects, would of course, it 
clude phychology, something about 
general school procedure and a ver) 
definite and intensive course on the 
methods of organizing and conducting 
bands, orchestras, and all varieties of 
instrumental classes. 

As to the musical qualifications of 
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the leader, a great variety of opinions 
ire advanced in yarious quarters. The 
leading instrumental men of the coun- 
try, however, seem to be unanimous in 
demanding the following qualifica- 


tions: First, performing skill on one 
instrument in each of the various 
choirs. This is not an impossible re- 


juirement as it is easily possible to 
find numbers of people who play at 
least two instruments with profession- 
al ability and it is not too much to 
expect that by some extra effort these 
same people could acquire a small 
mount of performing skill upon a 
third instrument. It is a fact that 
there are a considerable number of 
eople today. who can play two, three 
r four instruments of each of the 
wood-wind, brass, and string groups. 
The second requisite would be the 
ability to score for band or orchestra 
from the piano board. Third, the 
ibility to read scores is very essential 
to high grade conducting as it is the 
mly possible way of having before 
me a clear conception of the material 
to be performed by the various in- 
struments. In fact, some people be- 
lieve that to this ability should be 
idded that of playing at sight on the 
piano key board from a full orches- 
ral score. Fourth, practically all mu- 
‘cians are handicapped by their limit- 
ed knowledge of musical literature. A 
iew numbers are played time and time 
gain throughout the country when 
there are available great numbers of 
ely musical compositions unused be- 
ause of the fact that the school peo- 
ple simply do not know of them. It 
s not necessary to list a large num- 
er of titles and pass them out to the 
teachers in the schools because a few 
favorites are soon found in the list 
ind same are used almost exclusively. 
lhe problem, then, seems to be that of 
gaining a knowledge of the musical 
ibrary that will really function. 
There is really only one satisfactory 
way of carrying out this idea and that 





is to gather the instrumental students 
in an ensemble group which shall be 
with the purpose of reading 
through all available material. This 
system will furnish routine thoughts 
usually only possible for the European 
student to acquire. Fifth in the list 
of musical requirements is the demand 
that the instrumental teacher be able 
to play some one instrument surpass- 
ingly well with ability which will bring 
him into contact with the very highest 
types of music which probably other- 


used 





High schools and colleges all over the country 
are having great success producing the new and 
popular work 


“ONCE IN A BLUE MOON” 


PRICE 1.50 
A musical comedy for amateurs, by Noble Cain, 
Supervisor Nicholas Senn High School, Chicago. 


“THE VOYAGE OF ARION” 


PRICE 75 
A two-part cantata for children, with baritone 
solo, by Earl V. Moore of University of Michigan. 
Discount on quantites. Copies on examination. 
H, T. Fitzsimons, Publisher 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 








MUSIC FOR RENT 


Boston is the center of the Musical world. 
We have on our staff the finest artists for 
arranging, transposing, etc. Our renting 
library consists of vocal scores of Operas, 
Cantatas, and Oratorios with orchestral 
accompaniments, also stage directors guides 
and complete outfits for amateur and pro- 
fessional use. 

We make a specialty of arranging and 
renting material particularly adapted to 
school use, and carry in stock a full line 
of orchestrations conforming to the edi- 
tions of the principal publishers of school 


music. 
Tracy Music LIBRARY 
1 BEACON ST. BOSTON, MASS 











CAROLINE ALDEN ALCHIN 


Will 
Applied Harmony at the Sum- 
mer Session of the University of 
Southern California, Los Ange- 
les. 


conduct three classes in 


Write to the University for 
Bulletin. 














es MUSIC 


unknown to him ex- 
cept through the hearing of the com- 


wise would be 
positions performed by outside agen- 
cies which never cause quite the same 
musical growth as that produced by 
actual performance. 

There are yarious other qualifica- 
tions which seem essential and yet, do 
not belong under any of the other 
headings All music 
teachers need personality, developed 
to a high degree, as knowledge alone 
will not promote the highest develop- 
ment of the organizations under their 
charge. Organizing ability must be 
present as the limit placed upon the 
development of school orchestras 1s 
largely controlled by this. They also 
must be able to state in clear language 
the objectives and methods of the in- 
strumental work and must be able to 
set these plans to the pupils and facul- 
ties of their various schools. It is 
becoming more and more desirable that 
the instrumental teachers 
high quality of musicianship as to en- 
able them to vision the need of more 
colorful band and orchestra arrange- 
ments than are usually published by 
the American firms. It is practically 
impossible to get a band number ar- 
ranged for complete concert band and 
almost as difficult to get a symphonic 
orchestra arrangement containing the 
multiple wood-wind and brass parts 
and it would seem to be the duty of 
instrumental 


given above. 


possess a 


the one in 
. als —S a P a ip 
work to realize this need and to take 


charge of 


such steps to correct it as are possible 
with the limited time available. 

The plan of securing specialists in 
the two branches of vocal and instru- 
mental music rather than the seeking 
of a combination of the two seems to 
be spreading very rapidly. The very 
rapid growth of the bands and or- 
chestras where a thorough technical 
knowledge was needed has been large- 
ly met, and it is because of this that 
the growth continues to ever higher 


plains. It is known that the instru- 
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mental music has been of more in- 
terest to the child than the vocal mu- 
sic but an examination of this situa- 
tion brought forward the fact that the 
attainment set in vocal music has not 
been detinite enough and the organiza- 
tion of special voice culture classes 
seems to have given new impetus to 
the vocal music. It was possible to 
drag through the choral work with 
very little musicianship on the part of 
the students but the instrumental work 
is based upon the true musicianship 
and in the opinion of many this is 
causing a like demand from students 
of the voice classes. 

There is a question which has been 
asked concerning the different re- 
quirements for the instrumental teach- 
er and the instrumental supervisor. 
While there is some slight difference 
in requirements, there is nevertheless 
the feeling that the supervisor should 
be able to do all that the teacher can 
do and in addition have that vision 
and organizing ability to co-ordinate 
and strengthen the work of the entire 
teaching group. 

To recapitulate, first of all, the 
average high school graduate should 
take the equivalent of four years 
of college training which may be 
taken in an university, college or in 
a conservatory of music which has 
co-operative relationship with a col- 
lege or university enabling its students 
to get the necessary general college 
subjects. One quarter of the four 
years’ work should be given over to 
academic subjects including, as re 
quired subjects, those mentioned 
earlier in the article. There should 
be a small amount of various pedo- 
gogical subjects and the remainder of 
the time should be given to the very 
intensive training in the various music 
subjects. ‘This plan is not impossible 
and seems highly desirable and neces- 
sary for the musicianship and teaching 
ability that schools have every right to 


expect. 
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Book and Music Review 
Conducted by WiLL EARHART, Pittsburg, Pa. 








Child Songs From Hawai. Ermine 
Elsa Cross. Illustrated 
Shaw Fisher. C. C. 
Dirchard & Company. 

llere is a book that has a most re- 
It is far from being 
so logical in character that it is use- 
but 
have enough suggestion of local in- 


Cross and 
by Jessie 


freshing tang. 


less outside of Hawaii: it does 
terests, objects and moods to make it 
decidedly attractive, and not a whit 
less appropriate, to children and their 
elders in the United States. 

The book is as charming to the eye 
by reason of its many artistic illustra- 
tions in color, as it is to the ear. It is 
small enough and attractive enough t: 
make eager little hands covet it. We 
for a book that 
light appropriately be placed in the 
ands of the children themselves. 
This book, while it has all the values 
that hook has, will be 
1 delight to children, at home or in 
school. 

The songs are short. The melodies 
ire attractive, wholesome and _ sin 
cere, the accompaniments are pleasing 
and are skillfully written, and the 
texts are excellent. Some few of the 
songs should be transposed a step up 
ward in order to fit the voices of th« 
children more perfectly, but this im 
perfection, which is common to many 
such books, 1s a minor one. 


have long wished 
n 
h 


any teacher's 


The authors are highly trained and 


skilled kindergarten teachers in the 
Henry and Dorothy Castle Memorial 
Free Kindergarten, in Honolulu. 
Texts, music and pictures were de- 
veloped there for their own use. Kin- 


dergarteners and teachers of primary 
will the 
unusually delightful and use- 


grades elsewhere find 


na- 
terial 


ial 


Tul, 


lhe Gwing of High School Credits 
for Private Music Study. A Sur- 

National Bureau for the Ad- 
vancement of Music. 

No author is named on the title page 
of this inestimable book, but unstint- 
ed praise should be given to C. M. 
Tremaine who compiled it, and to the 
National bureau for the Advancement 
of Music which supports him in the 
work, 

The book seems to me to be ab- 
solutely complete. It is as indispens- 
able to the student of the problem of 
credits for “‘outside” study as is a 
dictionary to the student of language. 
The “Table of Contents” is simply an 
alphabetical list of all the states in the 
Union: and under each state all of 
any consequence that is done or not 
done in that state and in its cities, 
separately considered, with respect to 
high schoool credits for private music 
study, is described and analyzed in 
detail. In the aggregate the result is 
imposing—and vastly encouraging. 
Better still it is illuminating. I doubt 
whether any one of us has given the 
subject so much thought and investiga- 
tion that he will not find in this book 
information that will be entirely new 
and of great value to him. 

Progress must certainly follow in 
the path of this survey report. Until 
complete information was at hand, 
opinion and resultant action were nec- 
essarily unsettled and hesitant. Now 
that all facts are placed before us 
every problem that, while it lurked in 


vey. 


the shadows, seemed formidable, mav 
be grappled with, and _ concerted 
thought and action become readily 
possible. As soon as every supervisor 
who is or should be, interested in the 
credits’ (and 


question of “outside 
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all of us) has had time 
to read this admirable study,- im- 
provement will begin. 


that includes 


Vusic Appreciation Taught by Means 
»f the Phonograph. Kathryn E. 
Stone, Scott, Foreman and Com- 
pany. 

This modest little book commands 
admiration because of its practical 
quality. It presents a definite course 
that begins with first grade and ends 
with the eighth. Ten records, some of 
which are double-faced and contain 
more than one composition, are listed 
for each grade: and these are ar- 
ranged progressively. Explicit direc- 
tions are given the teacher as to what 
to say and ask in presenting the mu- 
sic to her class. \ supplementary list 
of records for each grade, for classes 
that can use more, is also given. Ad 
ditional value is found in lists of “Cor 
relative Songs.” These are songs that 
embody the same movement and mood 
as the record played: and they are 
recommended as a part of each lesson 
to follow the record and further de- 
velop an understanding of its mean- 
ing. A special, shorter list of records 
is given for the use of rural schools: 
and Part Two consists of seven chap- 
ters which prove the musical history 
and biography that otherwise would 
need to be diligently sought for 
through many large and weighty vol- 
umes. 

The only shortcoming is due to the 
author’s conception of the path along 
which children in the primary grades 
should be conducted. The preface 
states that “the purpose of this text 
is to fill the heart and soul of the 
child with the spirit and love of the 
beautiful.” That purpose is beyond 
criticism: but just what the beautiful 
is, aS distinguished from the material- 
ly interesting, is not clearly discerned 
if one judges from the selections and 
mode of treatment of them prescribed 
for lower grades. 
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Some day a book as practical a: 
this, that at the same time envisions 
clearly and unfailingly the exact na 
ture of the aesthetic, will be written. 
Would it were at hand now, for we 
all need it! Meanwhile this book, 
which errs only in the way that all 
of its kind err, will undoubtedly prove, 
because of its good practical sense, 
very useful. 


The Village Blacksmith. Richard 
Kountz. The H. W. Gray Com- 
pany. 

[ wonder how many supervisors of 
music are confronted with such a 
situation as I am about to describe. 

We give annually in Pittsburgh a 
Public School Music Festival. One 
program is by elementary school pu- 
pils. As a part of this program we 
always wish to present a choral work 
sung by a three-part (or four-part or 
more) chorus of some 600 treble 
voices, with accompaniment by a sym- 
phony orchestra. In short, we want 
a cantata, as fine and rich in art- 
values as the best of those written 
for women’s voices, but interpreting 
the thought and feeling possible to 
childhood rather than the thought and 
feeling of adults. 

Of such art-works for children 
there is almost a complete dearth. 
Benoit wrote “Into the World,” and 
his pupil, Kurvels, followed with “A 
Festal Day.’ They are good: but old- 
world conceptions of life—imarriage 
and militarism forecast to the child- 
mar them. And then, one can not give 
these perenially, every time the daffo- 
dils blow. 

There are a few, a very few, others. 
We gave them all, and looked for 
more: and there were none. ‘There 
were thousands of “operettas,” thou- 
sands of cantatas for women’s treble 
but so far as deep, sincere 
concerned, 


voices: 
musical 
the children were left inarticulate. 


expression was 
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Then we turned to Pittsburgh com- 
posers, and began to “make our own.” 
This cantata by Mr. Kountz is the 
third we have had written for us. 
In 1925 we must have a fourth, o1 
else repeat one of the three. We are 
disposed to think that we are doing a 
large professional service in thus de- 
veloping production in an important 
ield of creative work. 

[ shall not review this present work 
in detail. Though it is just off the 
press we are already familiar with it 
and are delighted with it. It is simple, 
straight-forward, clear and restrained, 
vet very effective. It will sound well 
on the lips of children and they will 
become their best selves as they sing 
it—will become prophets and teach- 
ers (as they so often may be) to the 
grown-ups who hear them. Nor does 
it need 600 voices and a symphonic 
orchestra. It is not difficult, and 
would be effective in a smaller hall 


with a hundred voices or fewer, and 
piano. 

But when publishers issue a work of 
this kind they should be supported. 
lf they discover (by looking in the 
cash-box) that music supervisors 
prefer sweet little operettas in which 
the children look so “cute” in their 
spangled dresses (and act like pup- 
pets and sing thin syrupy things in 
atrocious voices) they will not print 
these things that we should be giving. 
It costs money to print a work like 
this. (And the composers charge real 
money for it, for they do not antici- 
pate an overwhelming popular de- 
mand. They could charge less if they 
could sell more.) Therefore (though 
I am not financially interested) I hope 
some other supervisors will look at 
this extremely meritorious work, and 
produce it. The world will be bette: 
for that: and so will you, and the 
children and the publisher. 


A SURVEY OF THE GIVING OF HIGH SCHOOL, CREDITS 


FOR 


PRIVATE MUSIC STUDY 


(Continued from page 12) 


of those seeking the establishment of 
music credits. 

The Survey has received the high- 
est praise and most enthusiastic com- 
ments from educational authorities all 
over the country. Peter W. Dykema, 
Chairman of the Department of Pub- 
lic School Music of the University 
of Wisconsion, Madison, Wisconsin, 
and a former President of the Music 
Supervisors’ National Conference, has 
written to Mr. Tremaine as follows: 

“T have looked through with much 
interest the galley proof of your sur- 
vey of the subject of crediting in the 
public schools’ music study under 
private teachers. Almost any com- 
pilation on this important subject 
would have been a great help to many 
school officials who are carefully con- 


sidering this question, but your pub- 
lication is so complete and so unbiased 
that it is almost invaluable at the 
present time.” 

Charles H. Farnsworth, Associate 
Professor of Music at Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York 
City, writes as follows: 

“May I congratulate you on the very 
effective material that you have been 
able to get together? Such informa- 
tion is invaluable for all supervisors, 
but especially for those institutions 
that have to do with the training of 
teachers. It should also be of great 
interest to administrators and Boards 
of Education who have te do with the 
setting of policies for the communi- 
ties for which they are working.” 
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Osbourne McConathy of the North- 
western University School of Music, 
I.vanston, Illinois, who is also a for- 
mer President of the Music Super- 
visors’ National Conference, says: 

“[ think you have done a remark- 
able piece of work and one that will 
do an enormous amount of good be- 
cause of its thoroughness and quality.” 


FOLK MUSIC IN THE 


(Continued f 


sets a rapid tempo, 3g time, with two 
groups of sixteenth triplets and the 
third count an accented eighth. This 
until the 
singer bursts into this melody—do (2 
counts) sol (1 count) mi (2 counts) 
(first note of the 


introduction is continued 


count) do 
triplets again, the accented note of that 
measure being re, and the accented 
note in the next measure being ti, etc., 
etc.). This effect is curious, suspend- 
ing the resolution we naturally expect 
immediate. Its rhythm is fever- 
ish and compelling. 

The dances of the Moros are panto- 

Pigatetta, Magellan’s com- 
a graduate, | the 
who 


re (one 


to be 


mimical. 
panion, believe. of 
ancient University of Paris, 
sought out the 


Spain in the hope of seeing the world, 


great navigator in 


knew art, and his keen observations 
on the culture he found in the Philip 
pines make excellent reading. At that 


time in Cebu, he said, the “songs were 
monotonous and the dancing panto- 
mimical.”” Since then Filipino music 


Moro 


To our stan- 


has traveled far, while music 
has remained the same. 
dards some Moro pantomimes are de- 
cidedly “broad.” On the other hand, 
an interesting commentary on what 
these non-Christian peoples think of 
our “social” dancing is told by a man 
who knows intimately the Tinguians, 

the Igorot, Mountain 

\ 


Province people. Vhen he 


a section of 
showed 
how our men place their arms about 


Single copies of the Survey will be 
given without charge to certain limit- 
ed classes, including boards of educa- 
tion, music supervisors, and presi- 
dents of music clubs. To certain 
others, including music teachers inside 
and outside the schools it is furnished 
at the cost price of 60 cents per copy. 
(The regular retail price is $1.00.) 
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rom page 30) 


their dancing partners, a native who 
spoke English fluently said that such 
liberties not be countenanced 
under their code of morals. 

An entire monograph could be writ- 
ten on the rhythm of these Moros and 


wi yuld 


the Mountain people. Among _ the 
Manobo peoples in northeastern Min- 
danao, an expert dancer will try, if 


fifty different drummers 


and gong players before he 


necessary, 
chooses 
one whose accuracy of rhythm would 
insure the proper setting for his intri- 
who know 
the funda- 
and 


The se of us 


cate dance. 


Dr. Seashore’s tests for 
musical 


sponses, and have experienced difficul- 


mental capacities re- 
ties in differentiating the intentionally 
the 
rhythm record, realize that these rhyth- 
mic hair-splitting Moros have us beat- 


unequal recurrence of beats on 


1 
' 


en to a standstill. No mechanical in- 


strument could rfectly record 


the regularity of 


more pt 
their drum and gong 
beatings. 

The Mountain people offer an un- 
equaled study of primitive peoples un- 
influenced by a transplanted rel 
Mohammedanism, and by a 


} 

t 
1 
| 
i 


igion, 
such as 


culture-civilization, such as t Span- 


ic >} 


ish. The roots of their music go back 
into the dim past. Filipino music per 


se has not deviated theirs from the di- 
rect line fountain head. 
(gain, these people use mostly the 
drum and the gong, 

with Asiatic mainland progenitors. A 


back to its 


types connected 
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group of Igorot soldiers who make a 
superb appearance in their trim Con- 
stabulary uniforms vie with a Greek 
temple frieze when they dance around 
a “canyao” fire in their breechcloths, 
shields, and spears. They dance and 
retire with quick or slow foot move- 
ments which are often almost imper- 
ceptible. By a digging in of their toes 
they pull themselves over the ground, 
or suddenly change to a flare with their 
by which they leap forward in 
nerfect precision. As a spectacle, it is 
astoundingly beautiful. 


‘ 
legs 


There is real vocal singing in the 
Mountain Province. Professor Otto 
Scheerer, of the Comparative Lan- 


cuage Department of the University 
f the Philippines, long identified with 
research among and actual administra 
tion of the Benguet Igorot peoples, 
states that he does not remember ever 
hearing an Igorot mother sing to her 
However, the children play and 
ne Bontoc game, 


haby. 
ing rapturously. 
reported by Dr. Hillary Clapp, whose 
name was Pit-a-Pit until Bishop Brent 
sponsored his and medical 
school education, is a joyous outpour 
ng of childish spirits as boys and girls 
play together in the river. With a 
whoop at the end of the music, they 


academic 


luck under. 

Other evidence corroborates the fact 
that the Mountain tribes have been in 
ntact with the Chinese and Japanese 
Professor H. 
tley Bever, of the Department of An- 
thology of the University, a man whose 
brary of published and unpublished 


lanuscripts concerning every angle of 


ta most remote date. 


fe in the archipelago is a monumental 
ntribution, played some phonograph 
records of Japanese songs to the Ifu- 


aos. They were 
] 


frankly puzzled. 
ie tunes were like theirs, but they 
uld not understand the words! Ifu- 

music is highly ornamented, more 
thythmic than melodic. 


General characteristics of Igorot 


pentatonic scale, sudden 


lusic are: 
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leaps down an octave, curious catches 
in the voice which can be reproduced 
in our notation only by accaciaturas, 
and accelerandos in tempo occurring 
at the same moment with decrescendos 
in tone. 

The Bontocs and Benguets use the 
bamboo “‘subing,” or what we would 
call “jew’s harp,” for love-making. 
The Benguet girls move _ lithely 
through the macadam streets of Baguio 
pounding a “devil stick” against their 
palms, two vibrating baboo tongues 
with one hole for manipulating skill- 
fully three tones, all of which tends 
to keep away the ever-following evil 
spirit, ever to be placated! One occa- 
sionally sees a youthful swain of twelve 
to fourteen summers, arrayed in his 
best “gee” string, his superbly smooth 
skin glistening in the sun, swinging 
along to music which he is playing on 
a “nose-flute!” One nostril is stop- 
ped with a piece of leaf while he blows 
with the other side, and produces by 
manipulating four holes a faintly au- 
dible melody which is practiced before- 
hand in order to capture the young 
lady. 

The emphasis of this article seems 
to be placed upon the music of the 
Moros and the Igorots. It is only a 
matter of proportion in interest, their 
music being the least known to us. By 
no means, however, is it the most mu- 
sical according to our standards. The 
lilipinos themselves have developed a 
number otf composers who have used 





SINFONIANS— Attention 


Supreme President, Peter W. 
Dykema, announces that there will 
be a Sinfonia initiation Tuesday 
aiternoon, April Sth, in Hotel Gib- 
son, at which time all Sinfonians 
are requested to be present and 
take part. The meeting will be 
followed by a dinner for Sinion- 
ians only. 

CHARLES E. LUTTON, 
Supreme Secretary-Treasurer. 
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in their compositions the native themes 
from folk songs. These folk songs in 
dressed-up form, harmonized in our 
manner, are not entirely satisfactory, 
because they have lost much of their 
pungency, even allowing for an origi- 
nal harmonization which breaks many 
of our rules considered fundamental 
to good writing. The Filipino folk 
song previous to and since Spanish 
time is delightful, and ought to be left 
in its own medium, with simple accom- 
paniments even to the point of stiff- 
ness, with few modulations and a co- 
of the tonic and dominant 
harmonies. It goes without saying 
that Moro melodies and Mountain 
tunes must not be accompanied, and 
part singing is not found among these 
peoples as their original inheritance. 
However, those of us who hear their 
melodies naturally think the support- 
ing chords, many of which have to be 


pious use 


modal. 

At the extreme northern end of the 
archipelago is a string of islands called 
Batanes, separated from Luzon by a 
channel so rough that boat communi- 
cation is always perilous and often 
completely severed. The people are 
seafaring for the most part, and their 
most typical song (halusan) is sung 
at the oars, or with different words in 
some shore occupations. The helms- 
man begins with a plea for protection 
from the sea, almost chant-like in its 
outline. The crew answers antiphon- 
ally, three phrases each, ending with 
“pull, pull away at the oars, a-la, a-la.”’ 
Typhoon season has just ended—in 
late September. When it begins again 
in June of next year, and you read that 
a frightful storm, brewed at Yap, has 
devastated the China coast, including 
Swatow and Hong Kong, you will 
know that it catapulted westward 
through the Batanes Channel. Above 
the roar of the winds that stunt the 
trees, make necessary low-lying stone 
houses in the wooden-structured trop- 


ics, and beat all exposed barks to 
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match-sticks, you can picture the cour- 
ageous Batan sailor as he sets reso- 
lutely about restoring his damaged 
property, singing, with fatalistic im- 
perturbability, 


God bless our voyage now! 
Pull, pull away! 
Over the sea we go, 
Pull, pull away! 
Now, Sailors, harder 
Shorten the way! 
Pull, Sailors, with a 
Shorten the way! 
Now take it full and strong, 


still, 


will 


Ah! Ala-la! 
Sing as we row along, 
Ah! Ala-la! 


A QUESTIONAIRE 


Should Chorus Singing Be Required 
In the Senior High School? 


For some time I have been wanting 
to put the above question to the Su 
pervisors and teachers of music in the 
high school. There seems to be quite 
a difference of opinion on this ques. 


tion among supervisors of music 
teachers of music and educators as 
well. 


In order to find out what the ma 
jority think in this matter, I have 
asked the editor of the JOURNAL t 
insert in this issue the questionaire 
below. The result of this inquin 
will be published in a later edition of 
the JOURNAL. 

All Supervisors of 
Teachers of Music please 
giving name, and position, cut out and 
send to 


Music and 
answer, 


CARL BORGWALD, 
Central High School, 
Duluth, Minn. 

Should chorus singing be required 
In the Junior High School.........: 
In the Senior High School...... a 
Required and selective...........+ 
Or required of all students......... 

Please answer yes or no. 
Name 
Position 
Address 





